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Au over the world millions of men and women and little children will 
rejoice in the holiness of the Christmas spirit. It is our heartfelt hope 
that this spirit may pervade all their days and nights in a world where 
peace with freedom truly reigns supreme. — THE EDITORS 





, revidertti Message 





mrason's Greetings 


© all you who read this magazine, whether parent-teacher members or 
not, may we wish a joyous Christmas in this momentous year of 1945. 
For many children it will be their first peacetime Christmas, the first 
they can remember when battles were not being fought in a world where 
conflict raged at its height. 

May weall remember, now and in the days ahead, that each family is a holy family; 
for family ties and relationships are the most sacred on earth. The spiritual qualities 
of love, understanding, patience, and faith are the foundation stones on which every 
good home is built and, bit by bit, year by year, shaped into an enduring edifice. Our 
religion itself is based on family ideals, We love and exalt and are guided by a God 
b who is the Father of all mankind, one who manifested Himself to man through the 


coming of a child—a child born to loving parents, who nurtured him so carefully 
that He ‘‘ grew and waxed strong in spirit.”’ 





HE message of Christmas comes to us at this time with greater force than ever 
before. Peace on earth may become a reality if men of good will meet together 
and resolve their problems in a spirit of friendliness rather than of fear and prejudice. 
) It is especially fitting that the first meeting of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization will be held shortly after Christmas. This may be our last 
| chance to act on common ground for great common ends, to share and teach our chil- 
dren to share in the upbuilding of the democratic ideal on a world-wide scale. It may 

| be our last chance to fulfill the divine message of two thousand years ago. 
If we are to have peace on earth, we must have faith in the essential oneness of 


mankind under the Fatherhood of God. Let us never forget that all children are truly 
our children. 





To you and yours, the season's holiest and happiest wishes. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Pyemmectn Ce. HgaTingal 


President 
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N 1945 the answer to this question is yes. In 
the twenties, when nursery schools were new 
and untried, no clearly positive answer could 

be given. Now so much experience in early child- 
hood education has been gained and so many ad- 
vantages have come to the children enrolled that 
a very positive answer can be given. 

In the twenties, for instance, it was claimed 
that placing two-, three-, and four-year-olds to- 
gether in schools would increase the spread of 
disease and thus adversely affect health. Ex- 
perience in’ well-run nursery schools has shown 
that actually the spread of infection among young 
children is not increased; in fact, the control of 
diseases is probably facilitated. Attendance and 
illness records show that none of the dire predic- 
tions, so reminiscent of those made a century and 
a half earlier about schools for older children, 
have been fulfilled. 


q 





Nursery School, Glencoe Public Schools 


But is the answer unequivocal? Since all chil- 
dren gain in some degree from their experiences 
with other children and with well-selected equip- 
ment, the answer again is yes. To say that a home 
would have difficulty in providing experiences like 
those provided by the school is not to say that 
the nursery school should take the place of the 
home or to deny the home’s effectiveness in caring 
for many childhood needs. The home can and 
does do some things better than the school; the 
school can and does do some things better than 
the home. One does not take the place of the 
other; rather, it provides a valuable supplement. 

Few now say that elementary schools usurp 
the place of the home or suggest that elementary 
schools be abandoned in order to turn their func- 
tions over to the home. Many, however, withhold 
their approval of the nursery school, regardless 
of its quality. Perhaps they forget that a child 
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JOHN E. ANDERSON 


SCHOOL? 


has as much to learn before he is five as he has 
from five to ten. 

Although the program for young children is 
not reading, writing, and arithmetic, it does in- 
clude much basic information and many skills 
useful in meeting life’s demands. Then, too, ex- 
perience with the ill and the maladjusted indicates 
that many evils can be prevented by a sound 
program of early childhood education. The nurs- 
ery school staff has a perspective and an objec- 
tivity in the care of children that are often lack- 
ing in the home, since parents have so little op- 
portunity to compare their children’s performance 
with that of other children of the same age. 
Often handicaps and minor maladjustments of 
the sort that grow worse as the child grows older 
are overlooked by parents but noted by ex- 
perienced teachers. Moreover, children benefit 
from the periodic physical and mental examina- 
tions upon which many nursery schools base their 
practices. 


Social Dividends for Children 


HAT then, are the contributions of the nurs- 
ery school to the well-being of children? 
First on any list are contributions to social de- 





HE question of nursery school is one that 

most of our parents were never called 
upon to solve. All is different nowadays. The 
realization that a child’s social training may 
be started much earlier than we have hitherto 
expected, has resulted in the setting up of 
schools for children under kindergarten age. 
The fourth article of the study course “The 
Precious Preschool Years” discusses the nurs- 
ery school in such a way as to enable any 


parent to weigh its value for his own child. 
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velopment. Both experiments and practical ex- 
perience show clearly that children with nursery 
school experience are easier and freer in their 
relations with other children and adults—that 
they initiate and accept social contacts more 
readily and are socially advanced. 

Other evidence indicates that nursery school 
children are advanced in language and motor 
skills. In a good nursery school program the child 
engages in many different social activities and 
has many experiences with play materials and 
equipment that increase his language and motor 
skills. But even beyond these lie the cultural ad- 
vantages that come from exposure to artistic ma- 
terials and musical stimulation at an appropriate 
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age level and under trained teachers. Experi- 
ments show that exposing young children to mu- 
sical stimulation brings about lasting changes in 
their responsiveness to music. 

Recently there has arisen a major controversy 
over the effects of nursery school experience upon 
the IQ’s of young children. Although the avail- 
able facts may be variously interpreted, it is clear 
that the gains in this direction are likely to be 
small and that the nursery school cannot be ex- 
pected to revolutionize the intelligence of retarded 
children or to act as a cure for feeblemindedness. 


Learning at the Preschool Level 


A= characteristic of nursery education 
is its use of the ordinary daily routines of liv- 
ing as educational material, furnishing the child 
with opportunities to develop self-reliance and the 
ability to do things for himself. Toileting, eating, 
sleeping, and dressing—these are to the young 
child, with his limited skills, challenging new ex- 
periences and important opportunities for gaining 
mastery and confidence. Once acquired, the pat- 
terns persist. Far too often the parent thinks of 
routines only in terms of time-saving, since they 
help to simplify household responsibilities. But 
whereas a mother wants her child’s hands washed 
immediately and on occasion does them herself, 
the teacher wants children to learn to wash their 
hands and is patient with their first bungling at- 
tempts. Thoughtful mothers, to be sure, develop 
in the home many of the practices followed in a 
good nursery school. But many mothers, handi- 
capped by lack of insight or faulty training, will 
not make the effort. 

To the question of whether or not the nursery 
school is beneficial for all children, my answer 
is yes. Unfortunately, however, this is an ex- 
pensive type of education, and it seems inevitable 
that many years must pass before it may become 
a generally accepted feature of the educational 
program. So the significant question is this: Are 
there particular classes of children for whom nurs- 
ery school attendance offers unusual advantages? 

The answer is based partly upon findings that 
have to do with social participation and adjust- 
ment. For the only child and for the child who, 
because he is far separated in age from his older 
brothers and sisters, is alone much of the time, 
the nursery school offers unusual opportunities. 
When three or four young children grow up to- 
gether in the family, or have a number of play- 
mates living in their neighborhood, nursery school 
experience is not so necessary. But for the young 
child who is isolated either physically or psycho- 
logically, the advantages of nursery school ex- 
perience are obvious and direct. 
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Further, a young child who has much difficulty 
in his relations with other children will be greatly 
benefited by nursery school experience, for he will 
be guided by a teacher who can set the stage for 
the types of social experience that he needs. Chil- 
dren with linguistic or motor difficulties are for- 
tunate if they can be given school training in ad- 
dition to home care. . 

The child who lives in a congested city are 
with a lack of outdoor play space or lives in a 
small apartment will likewise benefit greatly from 
the nursery school. Many behavior problems grow 
out of apartment living and the continuous frus- 
trations that plague young children when play 
space is sharply limited. 

Our war experience has shown the advantages 
accruing to the child and to the family when nurs- 
ery schools are available for the children of work- 
ing mothers. With its emphasis upon education 
and child development, the nursery school has 
many advantages over a mere custodial institu- 
tion, such as a day nursery. When the home at- 
mosphere or family arrangements place the child 
under continuous tension or make him the center 
of controversy between adults, the nursery school, 
with its easy atmosphere, supplies release from 
tension and a good chance for normal development. 


Better Schools Ahead 


Aor it is difficult to classify any social 
institution as a whole—school, college, church, 
club—as good or bad, it is not so difficult and 
far more profitable to ask “What is the difference 
between a good and a poor institution?” In this 
question the emphasis is put where it belongs. If 
parents and teachers would learn the difference 
between good and poor nursery school practices, 
between good and poor home practices, and be- 
tween good and poor elementary school practices, 
their judgments would be made in terms of the 
program offered instead of in terms of a name or 
phrase. When parents know what is desirable and 
good in the way of facilities and activities, they 
will have gone a long way on the road toward 
securing them for their children. 

Whether the nursery school is good or bad for 
a particular child depends in part upon the child 
and in part upon the school. As the understand- 
ing of children and skill in handling them in- 
creases, nursery schools become more and more 
desirable for children. Positive contributions are 
made to the life of the child by guided educational 
and social experience under skillful teachers in an 
environment adapted to the child’s needs. The 
nursery school cannot solve every human prob- 
lem. But it has made and does make significant 
contributions to the lives of young children. 
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F the delight of creation need not be out- 
side the normal experience of anyone, the 
question is this: What does it take to swim 
in the current of creative activity? For one 
thing, says the author, it takes a good solid 
respect for the stuff with which we create. 
Going to the heart of the matter, Mrs. Over- 
street clearly describes the characteristics that 
in general mark the person who knows how 


to treat life’s working materials with honor. 
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STOOPING TO 
CONQUER 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


NE sure way for a man to make himself 
(a is to strike out in anger at the 
chair he has bumped against, at the rug 
that has tripped him, at the nail that has gone 
crooked under his hammer. He becomes sud- 
denly not homo sapiens—not a human crea- 
ture of knowledge and wonder, of patience and 
long courage and many-sided ingenuity—but just 
an odd little biped shaking his fist at the universe. 
The imperturbable chair or rug or nail condemns 
him by being simply its characteristic self, while 
he lets himself slip below the level of rationality 
that is supposed to mark the human being. 

On the other hand, something of almost cosmic 
dignity attaches to the person who, temporarily 
defeated in some effort, stands back to size up 
the situation, figures out as best he can what 
has gone wrong, and returns to try again. 

A few days ago, for example, I was watching 
a Vermont farmer putting a screw through a nar- 
row strip of wood. At almost the final turn of the 
screw, the wood split. The man, who had been 
kneeling to his task, sat back on his heels. “That’s 
what I get for being too lazy to go out to the shed 
for a smaller screw. I knew that one was too big. 
Well . . .” and he straightened to his feet, “I 
might better have gone in the first place.” 

A world of varied materials—each of them 
stubbornly tenacious in its own character, each 
of them subtly willing to yield to the right sort 
of human know-how—is never likely to make this 
man look absurd. He may grow old before his 
time from hard work. He may plod heavily across 
the acres from which he has wrested a frugal liv- 
ing. He may have a myriad specific ignorances. 
But so long as his eyes, confronted by a problem 
—confronted even by defeat—take on a measur- 
ing look rather than one of impotent rage, he will 
be a carrier of human dignity. 


The Triumphant Yielding 


| pid MONTH, speaking of how a purpose takes 
on form, we said that only a lop-sided failure 
can result from a creative effort that does not 
involve an honest respect for the nature of the 
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material employed. But what does it mean to 
respect materials? What are the recognizable 
characteristics of the person who knows how to 
lend himself to the materials of his world so that 
they will lend themselves to his intentions? 

I don’t suppose it is possible to give any cut- 
and-dried answer to a question like that. But all 
my life, it seems to me, I have been savoring the 
tempered strength of certain human beings I 
have known who have had a sense of materials— 
who have been deft and competent enough to ease 
into forms of their own choosing the tough, re- 
silient stuff of this world. I have seen a farmer 
so prune an orchard as to ensure an abundant 
crop of high-quality fruit. I have seen a mother 
so handle a child crippled by paralysis that the 
child, growing up, escaped the pitfalls of self- 
pity and self-excusing and dependence. I have 
seen a sculptor persuading a block of wood into 
beautiful and meaningful form. I have seen a 
small-town sheriff, with only words for weapons, 
break up a potential lynching mob. 

From what I have seen of these people, and of 
many others like them, I would conclude that at 
least seven characteristics will mark, in a general 
sort of way, the individual who knows how to 
respect materials. 

High on the list will be modesty—a special kind 
of modesty. The genuine creator, whatever his 
medium may be, knows that the stuff of the world 
was not fashioned with his individual purposes 
in mind. He knows that the universe is older 
than he is. He knows that all parts of it have 
maintained their existence by obedience to law 
and that all parts of it contain some portion of 
the secret of all of it. Always, therefore, seeing 
himself as a maker, he sees himself also as a 
privileged learner—and he expects no results be- 
yond those that he earns through knowledge and 
devoted skill. Pervading his spirit is a sense of 
the possibilities resident in his world. 


The Spirit Behind the Craft 


i ALL periods of excellent craftsmanship such 
modesty has been a marked characteristic. We 
see evidence of it, for example, in the buildings 
and furniture of Colonial America. Nothing more 
was asked of wood than to take on shapes that 
would utilize and reveal to best advantage the 
nature of wood. 

Very different in spirit—and therefore in 
quality—-was the workmanship of that later 
period in our history born of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. A sudden wealth of power-driven ma- 
chinery turned our makers of buildings and fur- 
niture into proud and excited children who dis- 
covered that they could force metal to look like 
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wood and force wood to take on shapes that had 
nothing to do with the natural grain of its grow- 
ing. Perhaps it is no accident that the same period 
was marked in other areas of man’s endeavor 
by a conspicuous expansion of the power urge, 
Timberlands and human beings were alike ruth- 
lessly exploited by men who cared far less about 
the inherent nature of either wood or men than 
about what returns they could be forced to yield, 

But we do not need to study history on go 
broad a stage to observe the difference between 
the modest and the arrogant. In one home we 
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find parents who are determined to make their 
children learn vocations and hold beliefs that will 
support the parental ego. In one classroom we 
find a teacher who sensitively creates an atmos- 
phere in which young life can try out its mental 
and social powers. In another classroom, perhaps 
right down the hall, we find a teacher whose chief 
preoccupation is maintaining a discipline that will 
protect her own peace of mind and sense of au- 
thority. The modest and the nonmodest we have 
with us always, but only the modest can ever 
truly experience the high venture of creativeness. 

The second characteristic is a certain sort of 
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patience—not the patience of the plodder or of 
the person who no longer expects much of life 
but the patience of one who knows that first 
things come first and that the process of creation 
cannot be hurried. Even God, in the Bible story, 
had to create the sun and stars, the earth and 
the growing things upon the earth before he 
could make man. It is the patience, also, of the 
person who knows that even the happiest of oc- 
cupations will have its own routine chores. The 
artist not only paints but also cleans his brushes 
afterward; the wise parent not only shows off 
spic-and-span children but builds into them, day 
by day, habits of behavior and attitudes of mind. 

The third characteristic is an honest love of 
materials—not a cool and critical detachment but 
an eager reaching out to them, a lending of one’s 
warm and appreciative self to them in companion- 
ship. The carpenter who has never felt for his 
long used hammer and saw and plane a love 
that makes him put his hand upon them for com- 
fort and assurance is probably not a first-rate 
carpenter. The housewife who has never touched 
her dining-room table or her kitchen utensils or 
her white starched curtains with fingers of love 
is probably not capable of making a home where 
people and furnishings seem to fit together in re- 
laxed and happy union. 

Then, in the fourth place, the creator who has 
a way with materials will be marked by a kind 
of pride that I like to call species-pride. In mo- 
ments of creative triumph, he is less likely to 
be astonished at his own individual powers than 
at the powers of man. It is this kind of pride 
that makes him feel a responsible obligation to 
do well even those parts of his work that will not 
show on the surface. 

The fifth characteristic is a sense of humor— 
or, perhaps better, of proportion. This is what 
keeps him from a host of embarrassments when 
he tries and fails. It is what keeps him able to 
see that the equilibrium of the universe is pre- 
served even though his delphiniums do not take 
the prize at the garden show. 

And, sixth, there is firmness of intention. If 
it were not for this, the product of the creator’s 
effort would be a sloppy sort of product. The 
teacher who lets students get by with careless 
errors or the parent who cannot bear to deny a 
whining child a succession of chocolate creams 
or a gardener who cannot bear to thin out crowded 
seedlings is not honestly showing respect for the 
nature of his materials. Rather, he is yielding 
to those whims of material that stand in the way 
of its mature development. 

Finally, to understand the nature of a material 
one actually has to have knowledge—solid, fac- 
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tual knowledge. Not out of the best of intentions 
in the world, for example, can a person guess at 
the right way to prepare a newly plastered wall 
for papering. That the wall has to be sized is 
simply a fact to be learned—one that would not 
reveal itself to even the most imaginative person. 

A creator’s respect for his materials may in- 
volve—probably does involve—yet other quali- 
ties than these seven. But he who possesses these, 
and who possesses likewise an idea that is worthy 
of embodiment in the world’s materials, should 
stand a fair chance of knowing for himself the 
deep delight of a self-expression that is also an 
expression of the nature of things. 


Our Most Habitual Concern 


50s AREA of life in which most of us experience 
more happiness and unhappiness than in any 
other is that of human relations. Yet this is the 
very area in which far too many of us feel that 
our own wishes and prides and ambitions are a 
good enough guide: we do not need to become 
humbly and proudly wise about man’s nature. 

The simple fact, I suppose, is that human ma- 
terial is material with a will of its own—and we 
can work with it with satisfaction only if we are 
emotionally mature enough to recognize that the 
desires of other individuals may be as strong 
and as valid as our own. The law of human rela- 
tionships is the law of give-and-take—and that is 
often a hard law to obey honestly and gladly. 

We all know the words of the cynic: “The more 
I see of people the more I like my dog.” But be- 
cause we all like our dogs, we do not always see 
just what the cynic is confessing about himself: 
that he is happier with a creature that obeys him 
unquestioningly than he is with one that has a 
will of its own; that his ego is enormously pleased 
by the devotion of a being that goes where he 
goes and has no desire except to be with him, 
that does not see his faults but rates him as a 
sort of god on earth. One doubts seriously whether 
such a comment would pass the lips of a person 
who has achieved that level of emotional maturity 
at which he considers the experience of equality 
the happiest human experience. 

If we happen to work as an artist in paint or 
wood or sound or language, we must in a very 
genuine sense stoop to conquer; we must see to 
it that our own will does not distort the nature 
of our material. But if we happen to want to be 
an artist in living among people it is infinitely 
more important that we learn, with our feelings 
as well as our minds, that every excellent creative 
product results from a right idea expressed 
through materials that are treated with honor. 
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S religion natural to a young child? If by re- 
ligion we mean a feeling of dependence on 
someone outside himself, then it is significan’ 

to remark that the beginnings of a feeling of 
adoration and a desire for security are present 
at a very early stage in a child’s existence. True, 
the feeling is centered on devoted parents or on 
those who satisfy his physical and emotional 
needs. This elementary experience, however, pro- 
vides a foundation on which can be built the sense 
of dependence upon a Superior Being that comes 
with maturity. 

Notice that we have said “can be built.”” What 
happens beyond this early stage of positive physi- 
cal dependence is a matter that rests largely in 
the hands of parents and teachers. Only that pres- 
ence which gives a child a feeling of confidence 
and security will be meaningful to him. If 
throughout toddlerhood and childhood and ado- 
lescence the adults who call forth this expression 
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of trust are themselves religiously minded, this 
same feeling can grow into a mature adoration 
of the Heavenly Father, the Creator of the uni- 
verse, the source of all love, beauty, and truth. 

The five-year-old who, in wondering mood, says 
“How can God make all these beautiful things 
around us without letting us see Him or feel Him 
or hear Him?” is reaching and searching for 
answers to the eternal questions voiced through 
the ages by philosophers, poets, scientists, and 
theologians. As long as the child continues this 
quest, it can be said that his religious nature is 
growing. Many will be the times when the quest 
is given up, the seeker hampered by doubts, fears, 
and tragedies; but with help from faithful par- 
ents, friends, and teachers he will come back again 
and again to the search for the source of all love, 
beauty, and truth. 

This leads us directly into the problem of our 
guidance in that quest. At once the parent- 
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child relationship is involved, and its importance 
looms large. Unless it is of the highest order his 
religious growth will be hindered. It is difficult 
to describe the quality of this relationship, but 
we can discuss a few necessary factors in the 
development of wholesome parent-child relations. 


The Religious Cradle Is the Home 


RST of all, there must be mutual respect in 

all family experiences; the child must live from 
the very beginning in an atmosphere of respect 
for personality. In this atmosphere no child will 
ever be used by a parent to further his own ends 
or to gratify his conceit. Thoughtful parents will 
refrain from looking to their children for the ful- 
fillment of their own frustrated ambitions. 

Nor will the child be made to suffer in order 
that the parent may possess a feeling of superi- 
ority. The concept of the good life that is based 
on fear should be superseded by the sober view 
that out of mutual respect and love there even- 
tually grows a positive desire for the good life. 
Out of fear may come the habit of refraining from 
evil, but goodness in this negative and impover- 
ished form has in it little of religion. 

In the second place, parents must agree on 
essential values before wholesome parent-child re- 
lationships can take form. Children must not be 
affected by the prejudices of either parent. Let 
the wide areas of agreement be the subject of 
discussion and the background of action. Bicker- 
ings and personal differences between father and 
mother should be kept out of the children’s range 
of experience. 

In the third place, the parents’ own religious 
philosophy must be reasonably well formulated so 
that they may be able to recognize in their chil- 
dren the beginnings of religious feelings and atti- 
tudes. This does not preclude continuous growth 
on the part of the parent, for true religion is not 
static nor does it mean a set of dogmatic rules to 
be followed without question. It does imply a set 
of values built into the adult personality and 
thence into the essential structure of the home. 

Given an attitude of respect and appreciation 
for what the great have taught, parents can, with- 
out imposing their ideas on their children, never- 
theless guide them into a way of living that makes 
for reverence, tolerance, harmony, and content. 
If a philosophy is formulated and lived naturally 
and spontaneously, the parents will be free from 
all self-consciousness when they speak to their 
children about the God to whom they pray in time 
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of need. Thus the children will be led naturally 
into faith and confidence and eventually into a 
desire for spiritual communion with God. 


Helping Them To Grow 


THER persons who contribute to the child’s 

religious growth are his teachers in day 
school and church school. The personal relation- 
ships are not very different here from those in 
the home, nor are the requirements of the situa- 
tion less demanding. For their task of character 
building, which is a part of religious growth, 
teachers must know children as individuals. Their 
attitude toward childhood generally must be 
wholesome and reverent—one that sees in all chil- 
dren possibilities for a good life. 

In the school, as in the home, this guidance 
will be more indirect than direct. Children are 
always more easily influenced by example than 
by direct suggestion. If they see their parents and 
teachers consistently living up to wholesome 
standards they will be quick to sense the value of 
these standards and to use them for judging their 
own conduct. 

Specific programs and methods for promoting 
religious growth may take many forms and may 
be incorporated into many areas of the child’s 
life. In the home, religious experiences may grow 
out of simple, shared activities. Confidences at 
bedtime will lead naturally into prayerful atti- 
tudes later on. If the children are included in 
discussions of events born of moral, social, and 
religious conflict they will tend to feel that their 
opinions on these vital issues are of value. 

The building up of traditions surrounding re- 
ligious festivals and family gatherings likewise 
provides a means for sharing many delightful 
experiences. Often at such times the mingling of 
two or three different generations establishes a 
sense of family unity and solidarity. No more 
firm foundation for religious growth can be built 
than such family loyalty. It is true that now, 
perhaps more than ever before, living conditions 
are not likely to favor the wholesome mingling of 





ERE is another aspect of life in the post- 
war world that must receive its due 
share of attention if America, as we know 
America, is to survive. What can parents and 
teachers do to instill a sense of the divine into 
the daily lives of children? This vital ques- 
tion is treated in the fourth article of “The 
Family Builds the Future” in a way that will 
suggest a number of possible approaches. 
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generations and that many conflicts may arise. 
However, in most cases the disadvantages are 
overbalanced by the advantages. 

Then, too, we must remember that the sharing 
of sorrows and tragedies, with courage and faith, 
may also knit a family together. Out of such 
kinship stronger personalities will grow. 


Faith’s Foundation 


N THE home, as well as in the church school, 
it is possible to realize the aims that Georgia 
Harkness has set down as helpful in guiding a 
child’s religious growth. They are, she says, 
“simple enough to be understood at five and pro- 
found enough to be debatable at fifty.” First of 
all, she would wish a child to understand that 
“this is God’s world and that heaven is not a 
place up in the sky. In the second place, that we 
do not pray in order that God may be persuaded 
to do things for us but to ask for help so that we 
may do things for ourselves. In the third place, 
that some bad conditions exist in the world which 
God suffers over and wants our help in bettering. 
In the fourth place, that there is never anything 
so bad but that God can help us to make improve- 
ment. In the fifth place, that God will protect 
us if we use the ways which He provides, and 
that He does not want us to be afraid. In the 
sixth place, that when we study about Jesus we 
learn what God is like.” Surely this much theol- 
ogy can be understood and its implications put 
into practice in any home, church school, or day 
school. 


The Holiness of Beauty 


HURCH school experiences may be varied to 

utilize many of the interests of young chil- 
dren. Their natural delight in music and rhythm 
can find expression in meaningful bodily rhythmic 
response and in group and individual singing. 
They can use their spontaneous creative skill to 
compose their own songs, responses, and chants. 
Many simple verses from the Bible can be sung 
to tunes of their own making, such as, 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving 
And into his courts with praise. 


I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. 


I will sing to the Lord 
As long as I live. 





These all lend themselves to simple melodies. Such 
expression is closely related to the child’s dramatic 
interest, which may be shown in a variety of other 
ways—dramatizing simple stories, participating 
in colorful processions, and performing simple 
acts of worship such as candlelighting and other 
rites of the early church. 

Speaking in chorus can be effectively carried 
out by the use of litanies which the children help 
to make. A verse from the Psalms may be used ag 
the refrain, and the children may supply the 
subject matter of the other verses. The following 
litany was made by a group of primary children 
and repeated often in their service of worship. 


Many, O Lord, are Thy wonderful works. 
The stars which glow and shine in the night, 
The stars which give us light are beautiful. 

Many, O Lord, are Thy wonderful works. 


The moon which comes out at night and goes 
down in the day, 
The moon which gives us light at night. 
Many, O Lord, are Thy wonderful works. 


The sun gives us heat. 
God made the sun high in the sky so we would 
not be too hot. 
The sun makes us grow and be healthy. 
Many, O Lord, are Thy wonderful works. 


These very simple programs can become an 
important part of a child’s religious experience. 
They should, however, grow out of the recurring 
activities of the children, thus eliminating long 
hours of tiresome rehearsing and meaningless 
memory work. Impressive programs celebrating 
church festivals may be the occasion for bringing 
to children varied experiences in beauty and for 
building up attitudes of cooperation, considera- 
tion, and reverence. Costumes should always be 
very simple—only suggesting, leaving much to the 
imagination. The exploitation of children for the 
entertainment of adults should have no place in 
a religious program. 

Drawing, painting, and the use of clay and 
construction materials are natural means of ex- 
pression for children at the kindergarten-primary 
level and should continue through adolescence 
when finer technique is possible. These efforts 
can be used as records of the children’s classwork, 
as illustrations for stories. read and heard, as 
decorations for the Sunday school room, and to 
suggest scenery and costumes for dramatic play. 
Thus we find in many childlike experiences the 
roots of religious growth which, with careful 
nurturing, flourish and grow into fruitful living. 
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Chaplains Courageous.—Although the heroic part 
played by chaplains in World War II is everywhere 
known, the following figures make the picture still more 
graphic: Of the more than 8,000 chaplains on duty with 
the armed forces of our country, 143 lost their lives, 76 
of these in action; 233 were wounded; and 1,213 were 
decorated. Bishop Edwin Lee estimates that about 3,000 
chaplains of all faiths will be required by the Army and 
Navy even in peacetime. 


What Nylons?—The only nylon hose most of us have 
seen thus far are the ones publicized in the press. But 
at any rate, it’s nice to know that ceiling prices on nylons, 
if and when they are obtainable, will be cut 40 per cent. 
The new prices, says the OPA, will start at 95 cents a 
pair and stop at $1.60. 


What the People Don’t Know.—According to a sur- 
vey conducted by the National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Denver, 45 per cent of the American 
people do not realize that the taxes they pay support 
their public libraries. More, 63 per cent couldn’t tell you 
whether or not these taxes provide sufficient funds for 
adequate library service. 


Consideration for Commuters.—Suburbanites who 
travel the Long Island Railroad to their work in New 
York City have just become the luckiest commuters in 
the country. The reason? Ten new double-deck cars 
have been placed in use, and each of these cars can seat 
136 passengers. The seats on the lower tier are one step 
down from the aisle, while those on the upper deck are 
one step up. 


Gourmet Trick.—Are you daring when it comes to 
food? If you are, try this suggestion on your next 
broiled steak. Grate some sweet chocolate and sprinkle 
it lightly over the top of a steak that’s just about done. 
Put the steak back under the flame for a second, no 
more. Then serve—and listen to your family wonder at 
the novel and exciting flavor. 


D.D.T. Directions.—The National Safety Council 
warns users of D.D.T. to heed these directions if they 
want to be on the safe side: Avoid inhaling the spray; 
avoid skin contacts with the substance, especially if it’s 
mixed in an oily solution; take care to spray away from 
the face; and wear long-sleeved, high-necked clothing 
that will expose as little of the skin as possible. 


Ahead of His Tir .e.—Way back in 1939 Fred Allen, 
radio comedian, heard that a Professor Enrico Fermi and 
several other physicists had succeeded in splitting the 
atom. On his very next program, Allen pretended to in- 
terview an imaginary Dr. Gaffney Flubb, atom smasher. 
Asking what many another layman was asking at the 
time, Allen inquired, ‘“What’s the good of smashing an 
atom?’ ‘‘Well,’’ came the reply, “someone may come in 
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some day and want half an atom.” Surely not the Japs, 
Dr. Flubb? 


Checkbook for Southpaws.—For the convenience of 
left-handed people who have checking accounts, some- 
thing new has been added. It’s a checkbook with the 
stubs on the right-hand side for ease in making entries. 


Universal Youth.—The younger generation seems to 
be the same the world over, judging by an article in a re- 
cent issue of the Soviet Teachers Journal, which criticizes 
teen-agers for extravagant hair-dos, elbowing in crowds, 
and slang-filled conversation. The worst habit of all, 
according to the writer, is the use of all kinds and colors 
of plastic dogs as ornaments. 


Practical Psychology.— While in Mexico plotting the 
course of the new Pan-American highway, surveyors ran 
into an unexpected difficulty. All the smooth-grained, 
highly prized stakes left for markers at night were gone 
by morning. Later they would be found on the farms 
where the natives had used them for repairing plows and 
patching chairs. Explaining the importance of leaving 
the markers made no impression. At last someone de- 
cided to nail a strip of wood just below the top of each 
stake, to form a cross. The devout Mexicans never 
touched another stake. 


On the Nose.—It might be well for some writers and 
would-be writers to take a lesson from Calvin Coolidge’s 
newspaper stint. During the year that he served as a 
columnist, his contract called for 200 words a day. And 
that is just what Mr. Coolidge turned in, never deviating 
from this 200-word limit by as much as ten words. 


Toward Better Teachers.— Williams College has start- 
ed a plan that it hopes will benefit not only the veteran 
uncertain of his future but the teaching profession as 
well. It has enlisted five of its graduates in a two-year 
program. The first year will be spent in further study at 
some university, and the second year will be given over 
to part-time teaching and study at Williams. During 
this second year the students will have opportunity to 
try out and test their qualifications as teachers. 


Hold Your Hat.—Men released from the armed forces 
are buying so many hats that there may be a shortage of 
felt for the ladies’ millinery. Rabbit fur, used in making 
hats, is also very scarce. Our advice to our lady sub- 
scribers is to have that old felt hat remodeled once more. 


Flash.—Just as we go to press we are informed by the 
National Broadcasting Company that The Bazxters will 
return to the airways one week later than was originally 
announced—in other words, on December 15 instead of 
December 8. Please take this change into consideration 
when you read the back cover of this issue of the 
National Parent-T eacher. 
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® So many of the children I know have poor man- 
ners! My own baby is still very young, but I want to 
be sure that he is trained properly because I think 


good manners are important. What can I do to give 
him the right start? 


I AGREE with you that manners are important, 
even though some persons consider them 
merely a veneer. Actually, manners are time- 
tested devices for making social contacts 
smoother, and a chila who is not taught mannerly 
behavior is not really prepared to live in our 
society. 

Here are three suggestions that should help 
you. First, remember that children learn more by 
imitation than they do by instruction. Your child’s 
manners will tend to be similar to yours and your 
husband’s. Therefore be sure to set him the best 
possible example in all relationships involving the 
three of you. A child should grow up witnessing 
good manners just as he should grow up hearing 
correct speech, but many families think of home 
as a place where politeness is unimportant and 
equally as many parents believe that children need 
be paid no special courtesy. 


Srconp, start training your child early. Do not 
expect him to spend the formative early years of 
his life living like a little barbarian and then sud- 
denly, and without effort on your part, acquire 
the finesse of gracious living when he is old 
enough for outside social contacts. This training 
will require time and patience. Don’t expect too 
much all at once. Let him learn one thing at a 
time® 

Third, make your child’s training in manners 
functional rather than exhibitionary. That is, 
teach him those elements of good manners that 
he can actually use at his age in his relationships 
with other people. Don’t teach him things merely 
to show him off to visitors, things that do not 
seem natural to a young child, or things that will 
make him think that manners are unnecessary 
and unpleasant. He should enjoy being courteous 
and thoughtful of you, his parents, and of others, 
and this he cannot do if such behavior puts him 
under a strain. 
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Quiz Program 


®@ My little boy, aged two, persists in handling his 
genital organs. What shall I do? 


hia are a few do’s that apply to this situa- 
tion. There are also some very strong don’t’s. 
Life to the growing child is a continual process 
of new and fascinating discovery. Very early he 
discovers the parts of his body and gradually 
comes to realize that they belong to him. It is 
just as natural for him to discover his genital 
organs as it is for him to discover his fingers or 
toes. He may lie in his crib and play with his 
toes. He may put his fingers into his mouth. He 
may handle his genital organs. From his point 
of view all these things fall into the same cate- 
gory; they are all pleasurable and all natural. 

So don’t be alarmed at what your little boy is 
doing. He really can’t injure himself in any way, 
either physically or emotionally. He will outgrow 
this practice just as a child outgrows thumb suck- 
ing. Above all, don’t call attention to it by con- 
stantly telling him not to do it or by punishing 
him for it. If you do this, he may merely wait 
until you are not watching, thus resorting to 
evasion or deceit. Or he may get the idea that 
here is something more interesting than he 
thought because you make so much ado about it. 
Or he may come to feel that anything having to 
do with sex is bad. Some parents even go so far 
as to frighten their children by telling them that 


their organs will fall off or some equally stupid 
thing. 


T nose are the don’t’s. The do’s are few and 
simple. Be patient. Ignore the practice as far as 
possible. If you must do something about it—as, 
for example, when you are out in public—then 
do not imply that the child’s action is undesirable 
because it pertains to that special part of his body. 
Tell him that in public we keep our clothes on or 


_ that one does not handle his genital organs unless 


he is going to the toilet. See that the boy is kept 
busy with interesting activities. Some children 
play with their own bodies simply because there 
is nothing else for them to play with. When he 
goes to bed, give him some toy that will keep 
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his hands occupied, like a doll or a teddy bear. 
Dress him in clothes that fit well. They should 
not be so tight that they stimulate or irritate him, 
nor should they be so loose and ill-fitting that he 
can readily reach his organs. 

Since some children do what your son is doing 
because they feel insecure or unwanted, see to it 
that he is loved and knows he is loved and that 
he feels completely secure with both his parents. 
Spend time with him. Show him affection. Never 
let him feel that he has lost you. 

Perhaps most important of all, take time to 
find out what lies back of your son’s behavior 
before you do anything else. The causes differ 
in each case, and there is no universal remedy. 





@ My little girl is now six years old and I want her to 
learn how to use money. Shall I give her an allow- 
ance? If so what should I expect her to buy with it? 


—- child lives largely on a pleasure-pain 
basis. He does certain things to get pleasure 
and avoids doing others to prevent discomfort. 
Whatever goals he has are immediate rather than 
remote. His interest-span tends to be relatively 
short. He has little purpose except to satisfy his 
own desires and impulses. 

These are facts you must take into considera- 
tion in teaching your child the use of money. Give 
her an allowance, but bear in mind these points: 

1. It should be very small, for a six-year-old. 

2. Let her use it entirely as she sees fit. If she 
makes mistakes, let her do so without inter- 
ference. She won’t learn how to use her money 
if you tell her how you would use it if you were 
she or if you protect her from the consequences 
of error by giving her extra money. 

3. Expect her to spend her allowance for things 
of importance to her now. As she grows older 
and more mature her standards will change (with 
your help, of course). 

4. Teach her to save money in order to spend 
it later. Don’t teach pointless hoarding. 

5. Expect her to save for immediate goals. At 
her age, for example, she can hardly be expected 
to understand the meaning of saving for a college 
education. 

6. Let her allowance cover only those items she 
herself can handle easily. She is still very young, 
and she should be able to make mistakes in her 
choices and purchases without serious conse- 
quence. Don’t expect her allowance to cover big 
items like clothes. If she were forced to curtail 
her spending in order to buy what you insist 
upon but what she has little immediate interest 
in, she might grow up to be stingy. 

7. If you ever want to make it possible for her 
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to increase her “income” by earning a little extra 
money—at Christmastime, perhaps—be sure that 
the tasks for which you pay her are also extras, 
things she would not ordinarily do. Do not pay 
her, for example, for what ought to be a normal, 
natural participation in family living or for tak- 
ing her music lesson. If you do this, she may de- 
velop a life philosophy in which nothing is done 
for itself but only for monetary gain. 





® | have two children, both girls, aged two and six. 
The two-year-old seems to be developing normally, 
and her older sister was getting along well until about 
a year ago. Since then she has become shy and retir- 
ing. She used to be very sociable, but now she seems to 
have lost that quality. She was prepared for the com- 
ing of the baby and has never expressed any resent- 
ment toward her, so that can’t be the reason. What do 
you think it is? 


_ knowing a great deal more about your 
older child, I cannot determine just what the 
cause of her behavior may be. But there is one 
thing you ought to think through very carefully. 
You may be quite mistaken when you say that 
your six-year-old has never felt any resentment 
toward the baby. True, she may not have ex- 
pressed her resentment openly, but this is what 
may be happening; it is not at all unusual: 

A couple have a child who is the center of their 
attention and that of the grandparents and other 
relatives. The child grows to take the attention 
for granted. Then his mother finds she is about 
to have another baby. She prepares the child for 
the baby’s coming, and he is enthusiastic about it 
because a new baby represents an interesting, ex- 
citing event in his little world. 

After the baby arrives, however, the parents 
and the others divert to the newcomer much of 
the attention that was formerly centered on the 
older child. At first the older child tries to com- 
pete, but as time goes on and competition fails 
to refocus attention on himself, he gives up. He 
does not analyze the situation, of course, but he 
gives up all the same. He withdraws from any 
situation that suggests competition and, in turn, 
failure. So he becomes shy, retiring, afraid, in- 
secure. 

The pattern becomes more and more fixed as 
time goes on. In some cases that I have seen, the 
pattern of insecurity, fear, and lack of sociability 
has been carried into adult life. I have known 
several college students, poorly adjusted to cam- 
pus life, whose failure could be traced to this same 
sort of childhood situation. 

Parents need to be extremely careful to main- 
tain a balanced attitude toward all their children, 
so that no child is made to suffer and to acquire 
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feelings of insecurity. They should not force their 
children to compete with one another on the basis 
of cuteness, intelligence, sex, or anything else, 
Each child should be appraised in terms of his 
own capacities, and all the children should be 
given the same amount of love and attention. 





———. 


@ Wy little girl is eleven years old. She has been show. 
ing certain signs that suggest that menstruation may 
be just around the corner. What shall I tell her to 
prepare her for it? 


I HOPE that she has learned a good deal about 
sex already and that you have answered all 
her questions frankly. I hope that your family 
life has been such that your daughter has de~ 
veloped healthy attitudes toward sex and has come 
to accept it as a normal, natural part of life. I 
hope, too, that in your attitudes, in your behavior, 
in your treatment of her and any other children 
you may have, you and your husband have made 
your daughter glad that she is a girl. If in any 
way she has been made to feel that it would be 
better if she were a boy, then the step she is about 
to take will be harder for her to accept. 

Tell your daughter why menstruation occurs 
and what she can expect. Show her how it is re- 
lated to reproduction, and explain that she must 
menstruate now in order to have as much happi- 
ness with her children later on as you have had 
with her. Present it as a milepost that every girl 
passes as she leaves childhood and enters woman- 
hood. More, actually follow through this idea and 
really begin to treat her more like a young woman. 
Children like to play at being grownups. Here 
is your little girl’s chance to start being one. 


Asove all, don’t present menstruation to your 
daughter as an unpleasant process to be described 
by some of the terms in common use—terms that 
imply something unnatural, something to be re- 
sented, or something to be feared. Menstruation 
may be an inconvenience; in some cases it is pain- 
ful. But as in connection with childbirth, your 
daughter should be made aware of the deeper 
meaning involved and not blinded to this meaning 
by too much emphasis on inconvenience or pain. 
You should, of course, teach your daughter the 
rules of hygiene so that she may take care of her- 
self intelligently. Explain that her customary ac- 
tivities will be very little changed by her monthly 
periods. One of the things she will need to know 
is that there is no evidence to support the belief 
that bathing at such times is dangerous. If a girl 
follows the rules of hygiene and avoids ice-cold 
plunges or other extremes, bathing during the 
menstrual period is not only safe but desirable. 
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SENSE IN 


E. T. McSWAIN 


and attitudes mold his personality with a 

speed and sureness that is never matched in 
adulthood. And these growing-up years cannot 
be repeated. A child has but one childhood. Need 
it be said that the guidance given him during this 
period of personal development is of the highest 
importance? 

To exercise this guidance is the privilege of the 
parents, the child’s first and most effective teach- 
ers. Their opportunity and their responsibility 
cannot be delegated fully to other persons without 
serious consequences to both child and parents. 
For the way a child develops is determined in 
large measure by his parents’ understanding of 
his abilities. And mothers and fathers who join 
wholeheartedly in the adventure of teaching their 
children find their own personalities enriched and 
their homes enlivened in the process. 

Now, just what are the musts in the educational 
program for the young child? What are the abil- 
ities or traits of mind most necessary to successful 
living in a complex, dynamic society? There may 
be different answers to this question, but common 
sense indicates the following traits as being em- 
inently desirable if one is to live effectively with 
other persons: (1) ability to make decisions or 
choices after reflective thinking; (2) ability to 
plan wisely for individual or group endeavor; 
(3) ability to communicate effectively; (4) ability 
to arrive at conclusions or generalizations from 
given facts or from observed situations; (5) 
ability and readiness to appraise the consequences 


[: childhood the youngster’s thoughts, actions, 
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of one’s words and actions to other individuals; 
and (6) ability to face change and the yet un- 
known with courage and confidence. 

These traits of mind do not develop by chance. 
They emerge only in a growing environment of 
carefully selected experiences and understanding 
teaching. In a normal home it is the parents who 
set the stage for these experiences. It is they, too, 
who must do the most persistent teaching. 


Growth Under Guidance 


HE child is a unique individual. How he de- 

velops depends partly on his native potential- 
ities and partly on the kind of environment to 
which he responds from day to day. The first is 
a factor that nothing can alter, not even a parent’s 
fondest wish and devoted care. But although 
the parent cannot impart his own abilities to his 
child, he can provide the teaching and the ex- 
periences that motivate that child. Through such 
planning can come the discovery and development 
of the abilities that bring a boy or girl the mental 
and moral strength needed in what an earlier 
generation chose to call the “battle of life.” 

All our research supports the idea that learning 
is the result of behaving. Every individual selects 
and organizes the content of his inner life in re- 
lation to his desires, his purposes, his feelings, 





VERY child is a mountain climber, every 
When they make the 
climb and enjoy the view together, they share 


parent a guide. 


the gain—and they gain in the sharing. 
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and his values. In the child, however, all these 
are influenced greatly by the thoughts and actions 
of those first teachers—his mother and father. It 
is important, therefore, that parents seek to 
provide at all times the experiences and the guid- 
ance that will help the child to build his individ- 
uality, to organize and pattern his mental life. 
When parents understand how desirable traits of 
mind are formed, they are prepared to play a 
significant role in the child’s serious task of grow- 
ing up. 

Developing the ability to think and to make 
thoughtful choices cannot be left to mere chance. 
The child learns this ability in much the same 
way that he learns to read, to write, or to do arith- 
metic. He grows in his ability to think and to 
make choices in the degree that daily activities 
provide the necessary encouragement and prac- 
tice. A parent may, without intent, retard this 
ability by doing too much thinking for the child 
and by determining too many of his decisions. 

The short cut is to tell the child what to do, and 
when and how to think and act. The results of 
such unwise control may be lifelong, for after all 
what is life but a series of problems to be solved? 
When the child faces a problem, the common- 
sense approach is to urge him to think about what 
should be done, to take all factors into account. 
Let him have time to consider his choice in re- 
lation to his desires and to the probable results. 
Each day in the home parents have ample chance 
to help their children to grow not only in the 
ability to think but, equally important, in the de- 
sire to make choices. 


Mistakes Can Be Teachers 


Tee it is that the child may not be able to make 
the best choice or decision in every situation. 
Common sense suggests that when the need arises 
the intelligent parent may lend a hand or voice. 
However, that parent should take time to help his 
youngster understand the meaning and the 
reasonableness of what he is suggesting. The 
more frequently a parent thinks for his child or 
makes choices for him, the more dependent does 
the emerging mind become upon the mind already 
established in power. 

The wise course is to encourage the child to 
make choices and to accept the consequences of 
his thinking and decisions. At times, of course, 
he will make mistakes. Then it becomes the par- 
ent’s duty to see that the situation becomes a 
learning experience for the child. The important 
point is not so much what the child has done, but 
what he will do the next time he faces a similar 
situation. 
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Words Are Wings for Ideas 


7 ability to communicate effectively is another 
result of learning under guidance. The central 
core in communication is made up of ideas and 
meanings. Out of the variety of experiences pro- 
vided in the home the child forms his own system 
of thought meanings, for which words are only 
symbols—the expressing or recording of ideas, 
A parent can do much for a child by simply read- 
ing to him, talking with him about things of 





© Ewing Galloway 


interest, and listening attentively for meanings 
that the child is creating for himself. When the 
child wants to know the answer to a question or 
a problem, he should be encouraged to use all 
available material to find the answer for himself. 
In this way he soon learns the importance of and 
the need for reflective reading. As he gains in- 
creasing control in the use of the communicative 
tools, he will at the same time acquire a growing 
feeling of personal adequacy in the society of other 
individuals. 

Parents can also do a great deal to help chil- 
dren develop the ability to plan activities. A child 
who is given a chance to plan—with his parents— 
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certain personal and family duties will come to 
think of himself as a useful, cooperative member 
of the family. And when he recognizes that he 
himself has a share in the planning of the group, 
he acquires a sense of belonging, of social status. 
In this way he is provided with one of the basic 
safeguards to mental health. As he sees the mean- 
ing of the work that is to be done, he finds better 
ways of doing it and so develops more and more 
personal pride in his own successful efforts. If 
this pride in careful planning and successful 
achievement is backed up by his parents’ enthu- 
siasm, his performance as a thoughtful, coopera- 
tive, serviceable member of the group will improve 
continuously. 

Another characteristic of the disciplined mind 
—and an invaluable asset—is the ability to rea- 
son. A child should be taught to find purpose and 
meaning in what he experiences and to draw con- 
clusions from given facts. Encourage him to do 
so by calling attention to (or even contriving) 
situations that present problems and leading him 
to express his ideas. “What do you think really 
happened?” “Suppose he did tell us, was there 
anything wrong in that?” By such questions as 
these the child can be led to analyze more care- 
fully what he has heard, or read, or observed. The 
habit of thinking about things in their relation to 
one another will stand him in good stead as long 
as he lives. 


Right or Wrong—or Neither? 


HEN appropriate teaching is provided, a sense 
of moral responsibility begins to emerge early 
in childhood. The ability to weigh the probable 
consequences of one’s speech or actions is criti- 
cally important if one is to live and work with 
other persons. This ability develops to the extent 
that a parent requires his child to accept the con- 
sequences of his own speech and actions. Often 
a father or mother is prone to come to the child’s 
defense far too quickly. In consequence he comes 
to look upon his parents as a refuge. His wrong- 
doing may seem quite innocent in the light of their 
explanations, and he quickly learns how to escape 
responsibility for whatever has gone amiss. 
Such a development is most unfortunate. Cer- 
tainly children will make mistakes at times. On 
such occasions the parent can contribute effective 


guidance by helping the child to understand the 
cause of the mistake and also its effect on him- 
self and others. Perhaps correction of a positive 
type may be necessary if the child must be made 
to experience the undesirable consequences for 
himself. But a parent should always bear in mind 
that the purpose of whatever measures are 
adopted is merely this—to develop in the child a 
sense of moral accountability for his speech and 
acts. What he learns from his mistake and how 
he applies his learning to new experiences are 
more significant than the mistake itself. 


The Widening World 


|? aera and ability to face change is an im- 
portant asset for living in a dynamic world. 
The young child is by nature eager to examine 
objects, to explore new areas, to try new ways. 
This spirit of curiosity should be properly moti-- 
vated. It is a strong drive toward gaining ideas, 
facts, and meanings. 

That child is rich whose parents find pleasure 
in helping him to examine, to explore, and to ex- 
periment. Sometimes, of course, common sense 
indicates that the child should be encouraged to 
travel the road of adventure alone, but even then 
the parent guides at a distance. Frequently, how- 
ever, the spirit of adventure is dulled when the 
parent is too cautious or gives too much protec- 
tion. In a world of rapid change, parents should 
utilize every opportunity to help their children 
develop the ability to meet new things with inter- 
est and courage and confidence. 

The effect of the parent’s teaching on the child’s 
mind depends to a great extent on what the parent 
wants the child to discover and learn. No parent, 
however close or loving, can impart his mind to 
the child, but he can control the quality of the 
teaching and learning experiences offered to that 
mind. 

Common sense, consistent encouragement, and 
faith are important elements here. The journey 
through childhood takes several years. What a 
child accepts out of his experiences during these 
plastic years is the building material of his mind 
and personality. This means that living with chil- 
dren is living with the future. What parents de- 
sire for the future, they must live now in their 
leadership of their children. 





DO YOU AGREE? 


There are two kinds of arguments, the true and the false. The young should be instructed in both 


—but the false first—PLaTo 


We need education in the obvious more than investigation of the obscure.—O. W. Hotes IT 
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® I read with great interest Dr. Carr’s article, “The 
Children’s Chance,” in the September 1945 issue of 
the National Parent-Teacher. What has been done 
since the San Francisco Conference to make edu- 
cational cooperation an actual, working function of 
the United Nations Organization and to establish 
an international office of education? 


Or November 1 representatives of the United 
Nations convened in London to consider the 
creation of a United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic, and Cultural Organization (ESCO). The 
United States is represented at this conference by 
a delegation of seven, headed by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, former Assistant Secretary of State, and in- 
cluding Arthur H. Compton, chancellor of Wash- 
ington University; George D. Stoddard, commis- 
sioner of education for New York State; C. Mil- 
dred Thompson, dean of Vassar College; William 
Benton, Assistant Secretary of State; Senator 
James E. Murray; and Congressman Chester E. 
Merrow. 

A staff of twenty-four advisers and technical con- 
sultants accompanied the delegation, among them 
John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; F. L. Schlagle, president of the National 
Education Association; William G. Carr; Gray- 
son M. Kefauver; Harold Benjamin; Alexander 
Meiklejohn; George Schuster; and other distin- 
guished educators. 

The plans for the ESCO are already fairly clear. 
The Council of Allied Ministers of Education, 
meeting in London last year, prepared a draft 
constitution for the suggested organization. Dr. 
Kefauver, who had represented the United States 
at the 1944 London meeting, returned to this coun- 
try in September, and presented the draft consti- 
tution to several large conferences of representa- 
tives of educational, scientific, and cultural inter- 
ests. Most important of these was a conference 
called by the American Council on Education. 

Strong endorsement of the proposed inter- 
national organization was given on all sides. Asa 
result, our delegates have gone to London with the 
assurance of general support in this country and 
with a good understanding of the views of our 
national leaders in educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural fields. 
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The organizational machinery of the ESCO need 
not concern us here. Of far greater importance are 
its purposes, as set forth in the draft constitution: 

1. To facilitate consultation among educational, 


scientific, and cultural leaders by special meetings 
and conferences; 


2. To assist in the free flow of ideas and informa- 
tion among the nations, especially in the field of ma- 
jor educational, scientific, and cultural develop- 
ments; 


8. To foster educational, scientific, and cultural 
programs which support peace and security; 


4. To develop and make available educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural plans and materials; 


5. To conduct and encourage research on educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural problems; and 


6. To assist countries that need and request help in 
developing their educational, scientific, and cultural 
organizations. 

The immediate need for such an international 
organization is of course apparent when we con- 
sider the problem of further research on the de- 
velopment and uses of atomic energy. 

One organizational problem is of prime impor- 
tance to us in the United States. That is the ques- 
tion of how the official representatives to the 
ESCO governing body shall be selected. The pre- 
vailing opinion in this country seems to be that 
these persons should represent the major educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural interests of the na- 
tion rather than the Federal government as such. 
If this view is accepted, we have before us the ex- 





HIS department is designed to give par- 
ents the sound and reliable information 
they need to serve shoulder to shoulder with — 
the teachers of the land. Under the direction — 
of G. L. Maxwell, Dean of Administration at — 
the University of Denver, questions concern- 
ing educational principles and practices will 
be answered, frequently with the help of 
specialists in various fields. Readers of the 
. National Parent-Teacher are cordially invited _ 
to refer their questions to Dean Maxwell. — 
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ceedingly difficult and complex problem of deter- 
mining how these interests shall be organized 
nationally so that their representatives may be 
selected or nominated. 

As Dr. Carr pointed out in his article, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers played 
an influential part in securing recognition of edu- 
cation as a proper concern of the United Nations 
Organization, at the time of the San Francisco 
Conference. Members of the National Congress 
will therefore wish to keep informed about the de- 
velopment of the ESCO. As background reading, 
I suggest the pamphlet by Dr. Carr, Only by 
Understanding, published by the Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16, New York, at twenty-five cents. 


®I resigned my teaching position in 1943, to accept 
employment with a commercial firm. I had en- 
joyed my six years of teaching: However, with 
rising costs of living, my salary was no longer suffi- 
cient for me to support my widowed mother and 
myself. I have done well in business and have re- 
ceived three increases in salary. There is now a 
shortage of teachers in our city, and I have been 
invited to return to my former position. I have 
missed the classroom and the satisfactions which 
come from helping boys and girls to learn, and I 
feel that I have a duty to use my training and ex- 
perience as a teacher. Yet the fact remains that, if 
I return to teaching, the salary will be barely 
enough for Mother and me to live on. Should | 
make this sacrifice, and hope that teachers’ salaries 
will soon be increased? Or should I stay where I 
am, relatively free from financial worries? 


I CAN DO no more than supply some facts and 
point out a few matters that you should take 
into account. You must make the decision. 

First, about teachers’ salaries. In many com- 
munities, teachers’ salaries are lower than the 
salaries paid to other people with comparable edu- 
cation and experience. Often they are below the 
wages for jobs that require far less training and 
experience. According to the National Education 
Association, the average salary of teachers in 
1944-45, estimated at $1,786, was about $500 less 
than average earnings in private industry in that 
year. 

Moreover, the increase in teachers’ salaries dur- 
ing the war years—from an average of $1,441 in 
1939-40 to $1,786 in 1944—45—has not kept pace 
with the increase in cost of living, estimated at 
from 35 to 40 per cent for the same period. In 
these facts lies one of the chief reasons for the 
present nation-wide shortage of teachers. There 
are tens of thousands of men and women who, like 
yourself, would prefer to teach but who have 
yielded to economic pressures and left the teach- 
ing profession during the last five years. 

In many states and communities the situation 
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is critical. In eight states the average annual sala- 
ry of teachers is still less than $1,000. In another 
ten, it is between $1,000 and $1,200. It is dis- 
heartening, to say the least, when teachers who are 
college graduates with years of teaching experi- 
ence are paid less than boys and girls who go di- 
rectly from school into unskilled occupations—and 
yet that often happens. These are facts on the 
dark side of the picture—a side that should be 
known by all parents who care about the education 
of their children. 

Fortunately there is also a brighter side. Teach- 
ers’ salaries are rising. In 1919-20, the national 
average was only $871; in 1927-28 it was $1,364; 
in 1939-40, $1,441; in 194445, $1,786. The Na- 
tional Education Association and most of the state 
education associations are constantly working to 
secure further advances, particularly in the states 
with the lower salaries. 

The N.E.A. is waging an untiring campaign for 
Federal aid to education so that the less wealthy 
states may pay living salaries to their teachers. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, national labor organi- 
zations, and many other influential groups have 
joined forces with educators in an effort to secure 
adequate pay for teachers. In at least six states 
the average annual salary is now over $2,300. 

Moreover, constructive steps are being taken to 
provide greater security for teachers. In many 
states a teacher may now look forward to retire- 
ment with pay, and each biennium sees new states 
added to the roster. More and more the states are 
safeguarding the tenure of experienced teachers. 
And it is worthy of note that teachers’ salaries 
were more stable during the depression years than 
the earnings of workers in private industry. The 
average annual salary of teachers dropped from 
$1,392 in 1929 to $1,227 in 1934, but in the same 
period the average annual earnings of employees 
in private industry fell from $1,408 to $1,076. 

I have discussed only the financial aspects of 
your problem, since that was the point of your 
question. In making your decision, however, you 
will doubtless consider other values—less tangible, 
perhaps, but nonetheless important. 

You have mentioned the deep satisfactions that 
come to a person whose daily work is helping boys 
and girls to grow in body, mind, and spirit. Add 
to this the satisfaction of knowing that the work 
of the teacher is essential to the welfare of the 
community, the preservation of a democratic na- 
tion, and the achievement of world peace. And do 
not overlook the opportunities for your personal 
growth, through participation in professional 
organizations and the wise use of long vacations. 
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rie England celebrated by Geoffrey 

Chaucer and his fellow bards, a 
horse was often called a hobbyn, espe- 
cially if it was a small, ambling crea- 
ture. In those days, too, one of the 
fantastic morris dances performed at 
fairs and other community gatherings 
was the so-called “hobbyhorse,” in 
which a dummy horse with a large 
hole through its body was slipped over 
the head of the performer and tied to 
his waist. From this burlesque dance 
came the colloquial expression “riding 
a hobby.” 

To us moderns a hobby is anything 
we like to do purely for the sake of 
doing it and from which we expect no 
reward except the fun we get from 
the ride. 


E: THE glamorous old days of Mer- 


Hobby Ponies for Young Riders 
ee OF our responsibilities as par- 


ents is to introduce our children to 
hobbies, to make them understand and 
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| Riding Vous: 3 | 











appreciate the value of hobbies in a well-rounded life. It 
stands to reason that the best way to do this is for parents 
to have hobbies which children can share and in which they 
are naturally interested. How better can a father gain his 
son’s confidence, for instance, than to be able to handle a 








coping saw, tooling knife, gun, or camera as well and as 
enthusiastically as the youngster himself? 


In guiding boys and girls toward the selection of good 


hobbies, parents must recognize the fact that some hobbies 


may be of short duration, whereas others may last a lifetime, ” 


Each child must decide for himself what he wants to do with 


his leisure hours, and frequently he tries first one thing and _ 
then another until he finds something that utterly absorbs” 


him. 


Changing hobbies, then, is normal. It must not be inter- 


preted as showing lack of interest or concentration. The 


nature of the hobby may in itself determine the length of” 


active participation, since its appeal may be limited to a 
definite age level. Thus a girl who likes paper dolls as a child 
will naturally turn to more mature interests as she grows 
older, but her new hobbies may be closely related to the 
paper-doll era. She may collect storybook dolls or make rag 
dolls herself. A boy who starts to work with woodcraft tools 
at twelve may change the products of his craftsmanship, but 
his essential interest may remain the same, leading him even- 
tually to build a mountain cabin or a sailboat. 


Picking the Right Pony 


PN eee children should have free rein in developing and 
changing their hobbies, it is the parents’ job to suggest to 
them the size and type of hobby pony that they can ride with 
ease and comfort and without harm to themselves or others. 
Here are the primary conditions a hobby should satisfy if it 
is to be ridden successfully: It should appeal strongly to the 
individual child and should be suited to his age and general 





IDING a hobby is wonderful exercise. And besides, 

a hobby has a wonderful way of taking you just 
where you want to go—down the road that leads to 
mental and bodily health, comradely living, and genuine 
fun. Why not guide your children along the hob- 


by road and learn to ride a hobbyhorse yourself? 
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HENRY S. MOLINO 


development. It should fit well into the amount of 
time the child can devote to it. It should not be a 
financial drain on the child or his family. It should 
make the child actually do something; most hob- 
bies appeal because, in one way or another, they 
tap our creative resources. And, finally, it should 
contribute to the child’s character development 
and to his training for good citizenship. 


Preferred Hobbies 


ELOW is a standard list of just a few of the 
activities that may be classified as hobbies. 
They are all of them hobbies that both adults and 





children may ride with enjoyment, though of 
course the age of the rider determines how long 
and how far he will choose to travel. 


Collecting Things 


Stamps. Keeping a systematic book of foreign and 
domestic stamps. 

Coins. Placing them in holders made especially for 
that purpose. 

Matchbooks. Displaying them attractively in some 
systematic fashion. 

Photographs. Arranging them into groups, such as 
members of the family, animals, birds, buildings, foreign 
countries, airplanes, cars, and so on. 

Wild flowers, leaves, or ferns. Pressing, drying, and 
mounting them, labeling each with a short caption. 

Butterflies and insects. Mounting them in cotton-lined 
boxes, with labels. , 

Rocks, minerals, and fossils. Mounting them on wood 
or cardboard, properly classified and labeled. 

Seashells and coral, mounted and labeled. 
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Models of all kinds—ships, airplanes, cars, old coaches, 
and so on. 

Knives, spoons, china. 

Antique furniture, Indian relics, or other things used 
by past generations. 

Trains— pictures, literature, models. 

Books on specific subjects, such as mystery stories or 
histories, or books on some hobby. 

Maps. Binding them together in such a way that they 
can be readily used for reference. 

Folk songs or other special kinds of music; phonograph 
records. 

Jokes, puzzles, or cartoons. 
the best jokes and cartoons. 

Autographs. Making an autograph album. 

Clocks and watches, bells, other small objects. 

Dolls—paper dolls, storybook dolls, rag dolls, dolls 
of many lands, and so on. 

Toy animals, specializing in a few 
kinds. 

Guns, bows and arrows, and other 
hunting or fishing equipment. 

Newspaper clippings or headlines. 


Making scrapbooks of 


Making Things 


Cooking. Learning to cook simple 
recipes, making salads, starting a 
recipe file, and so on. 

Weaving, sewing, knitting, and 
other handwork. 

Making all types of puzzles for 
gifts or for one’s own enjoyment. 

Constructing unusual kites. 

Making things from wood, soap, 
clay, leather, cloth, wax, plaster of 
paris, papier-maché, metal, lino- 
leum, plexiglass, seeds, macaroni. 

Making crayon or charcoal draw- 
ings; painting pictures with water 
colors, poster paints, finger paints, 
or oils. 

Making puppets and marionettes and constructing 
miniature theaters. 

Designing clothes for dolls or for one’s self. 

Building models of boats, airplanes, trains, automobiles, 
and so on. 

Making scrapbooks of all kinds. 

Binding books and magazines. 

Making baskets from reed and raffia. 

Making dolls and other articles from spools and 
clothespins. 

Making simple toys out of wood and metal. 

Making necklaces from seeds, macaroni, shells, rolled 
paper, and so on. 

Painting and decorating bottles for vases. 

Making personal Christmas cards. 

Tinting photographs. 

Dyeing and batik printing on cloth. 

Building a crystal radio set and more complex radios 
from old parts. 

Making bows and arrows and learning to use them. 

Studying stars and making star maps. 


© Doris Day 
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Doing Things 

Reading books on special subjects. 

Writing short stories. 

Writing original poems and binding them into a 
booklet. 

Writing, staging, and acting one-act plays; producing 
marionette shows. : 

Writing, editing, and printing a family or neighbor- 
hood newspaper. 

Making and maintaining a vegetable or flower garden. 

Taking pictures, developing and printing them. 

Learning to do magic tricks with cards and magician’s 
stock materials. 

Raising rabbits, pigeons, cats, dogs, or tropical fishes 
and caring for them properly. 

Riding horseback (real horses, not hobbies!). 

Playing a musical instrument; playing in a band or 
orchestra. 

Dancing—all kinds, including folk dancing, tap, and 
other types of exhibition dancing. 

Fishing and hunting. 

Learning archery and fencing. 

Learning to become expert at ping-pong, badminton, 
and indoor games like chess, checkers, or backgammon. 

Boating and sailing. 

Swimming. Learning to execute various strokes well; 
lifesaving. 
Camping. Becoming familiar with all the activities 





related to the out-of-doors; making camp equipment on 
the spot, as from tree branches. 

Ice skating (hockey, figure skating) and skiing. 

Learning to use simple chemistry sets and to perform 
simple laboratory experiments. 

Learning to use a home microscope. 

Pottery making. Designing, creating, and decorating 
small articles and ornamental pieces. 


A Last Word 


WW: CANNOT expect our children, as I have al- 
ready said, to get excited about riding hobby 
ponies if we, their parents, prefer to walk on foot. 
The thrill of watching youngsters make something 
out of their hobbies and the fun parents can have 
right along with them make a truly fascinating 
experience of day-to-day living. If you want to 
get a good start right now, try any or all of these 
four provocative books: Earnest Elmo Calkins’ 
On the Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses (New 
York: Leisure League of America, 1934); A. 
Frederick Collins’ How to Ride Your Hobby (New 
York: D. Appleton—Century, 1936) ; Hobbies for 
Everybody, edited by Ruth Lampland (New York: 
Harper, 1934); and Franklin K. Mathiews’ The 
Boy Scouts Book of Hobbies for Fathers and Sons 
(New York: Boy Scouts of America, 1942). 





THE VICTORY CLOTHING COLLECTION 
—AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD WILL 


Lae suffering that followed in the wake of war was eased by last 
spring’s United National Clothing Collection drive, for which 
many thousands of P.T.A. members worked energetically and 
tirelessly. Through the generous efforts of the American people, 
twenty-five million persons in war-devastated countries were 
adequately clothed. However, according to UNRRA and other 
overseas relief agencies, many more millions face a grim, bleak 
winter without sufficient clothing, shoes, or bedding. 








ficrory 





For Overseas Relief 





Parent-teacher associations are urged to help these threadbare 
populations by cooperating with their community clothing col- 
lection committees in the Victory Clothing Collection, a nation-wide drive headed by Henry J. Kaiser that 
will take place January 7-31, 1946. The goal is a hundred million garments. 

The clothes from American homes that were gathered together and shipped overseas by UNRRA have 
made all the difference between a hopeful, happy New Year and no new year at all for hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow human beings. A coat and a pair of shoes have meant the difference between 
despair and renewed faith; a baby’s blanket, the difference between a glad Christmas and an empty house. 
“‘T cannot express to you,” wrote one grateful woman from a town in France, “‘the joy and happiness that 
your clothes brought to the whole family. It is great and noble to give aid in this way to those who have 


lost all—and to do it so generously.” 


The Victory Clothing Collection offers every man, woman, and child in America a share of this greatness 
and nobility, an investment in world-wide good will and friendliness. If your community has no clothing 
collection committee, write immediately to the Victory Clothing Collection, 100 Maiden Lane, New 


York 7, New York, for information. 
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PLUM SPRINGS 
PICCOLA 








Q@| Christmas Story 


very readily to progress. Let others con- 

template the heresy of a change from Mc- 
Guffey’s readers, but not Plum Springs! It re- 
mained a McGuffey school at least a decade longer 
than its neighbors. Which brings me to the last 
Christmas I spent in the school at Plum Springs, 
the year Mr. Haynes taught there. 

Christmas was the great holiday in our com- 
munity. We had an academic knowledge of the 
Fourth of July, but never a firecracker popped. 
Easter had to do with an amplified breakfast and 
dinner. School was dismissed on Thanksgiving 
Day. But Christmas was our holiday, our holy day. 
It was a season flavored with mystery and breath- 
less with hope. It was the appointed time for great 
clusters of raisins, for oranges, those rare delec- 
tables; and that soul-warming aroma borne on 
the brisk December winds was from coconut cakes 
baking in Plum Springs kitchens. Christmas was 
our feast day, a day of communion with miracles, 
a night when of all nights the stars came closest. 

Christmas that year came on Sunday. School 
was out on Friday. Of course, we sang some songs 
and said some pieces gleaned from the tomes of 
McGuffey. I recited ““How the Waters Came Down 
at Lodore.” Frank Spalding said “The Battle of 
Blenheim,” and Henry Stiles “The Sands o’ Dee.” 
That was Henry’s favorite poem. He loved its 
deep melancholy. It is a point of consequence how 
much our preference in poetry turned toward 
tragedy. But Homer Floyd liked all the pieces and 
knew most of them. 

That day Homer recited the strange Christmas 
tale of Piccola in faraway France who on Christ- 
mas morning was made most happy by finding 
a little, half-frozen bird in her shoe. To be sure, it 
wasn’t just the bird that aroused such joy in 
Piccola’s soul. It was the fact that in Santa’s 
global itinerary she was not forgotten. How lovely 
it is to be remembered! 

I can hear Homer as I write this. He knew 
none of the tricks of declamation, but always 


P= SPRINGS was never a place to yield 
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when he said pieces their words and meaning 
were luminous with sincerity. I can hear him, 


No gift for Piccola; sad were they 

When dawned the morning of Christmas Day. 
The little darling no joy might stir; 

St. Nicholas nothing would bring to her. 


When he said that, Frank Spalding’s eyes and 
mine met. And then Harry Vernon looked our way 
with meaning in his glance. Each one knew what 
the other two were thinking. St. Nicholas’ stop at 
Homer’s home would be brief. It was a scanty 
home, drably vivid with the marks of poverty. 

The Floyds were good people but born to defeat. 
Mr. Floyd was willing to work—in fact, patheti- 
cally eager to work—but he could never match 








his labor to any advantage. It 
seemed that his corn was 
doomed to be nubbins before 
he planted it. He never got a 
good price for his little patch 
of tobacco. The Floyds lived, 
but that was about all. 

Still they were good people. 
If Mr. Floyd promised to come 
for a day’s work he was there 
by sunup. If Mrs. Floyd prom- 
ised to do a neighbor’s washing there was no 
uncertainty about her performance. The Floyds 
went to church every preaching day, and Homer 
never missed a day at school. Homer loved books. 
He would play when he was needed to make up 
a side, but he preferred to sit on the jutting root 
of an oak tree and read a book. And there would 
be on his face the look of one transported by the 
magic of McGuffey to fair and faraway lands un- 
touched by the blight of poverty. 





On THAT morning when Homer finished telling 
the joyful story of Piccola, a bright gleam of 
happiness shone in his sad eyes. There were other 
pieces and some little Christmas songs. Then Mr. 
Haynes said a few appropriate words, and the 
session was over. 

The word went out that Mr. Spalding wanted 
to see all the scholars right after school, so we all 
went across to the store. There Mr. Spalding per- 
formed a unique action: he made a speech. He 
told us we were the most satisfactory school he 
could remember. Not a single window in his store 
had even been cracked, and we had always be- 
haved well in his store. He said he would be a bit 
lonesome till school started again. He wanted a 
part in our Christmas. So if each would choose 
any article in the store up to a dime’s worth, he 
would give it with his best Christmas wishes. 

We clapped our hands joyfully and had a great 
deal of fun moving about, peering in showcases. I 
took a Russell barlow knife, paying the extra fif- 
teen cents. (I already had two barlow knives, but 
I was thrilled by the prospect of an adequate re- 
serve.) Harry Vernon chose a jew’s harp and 
thrummed on it all the time we were in the store. 
Ann Chester Drake selected a gaudy lead pencil, 
and Blanche Keller took a bordered handkerchief. 
Then I saw that Mr. Spalding was watching 
Homer Floyd. He spoke up suddenly. 

“That was a fine piece you said at school a 
while ago, Homer. What would you like for your 
present?” 

Homer blushed without answering. He had been 
looking at a single mammoth cluster of Christmas 
raisins that was on a platter in the showcase. 
You must know that raisins weren’t a common- 
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place in old Plum Springs. We had them only at 
Christmas, and sparingly then. 

“Ever’body says you’ve been a good scholar,” 
said Mr. Spalding. “Seems to me you said your 
piece better’n anybody. How’d you like that bunch 
of raisins? It’s just about a dime’s worth.” 

Homer’s eyes were shining very brightly. Then, 
“T’d like to have it better than anything.” 

That was an odd offer for Mr. Spalding to 
make. If I had chosen the raisins he would have 
weighed out a dime’s worth until the scales stood 
at a rigid balance. This was no dime’s worth! 

Homer Floyd took the raisins, thanked Mr. 
Spalding in a quavery voice, and was gone. 

For a full minute no one spoke. Then Frank 
Spalding said what most of us had already 
guessed. 

“It’s for his mother.” 


We STOOD around the store for a little while; 
then we boys drifted down to Mr. Gray’s black- 
smith shop. Mr. Gray was putting the finishing 
touches on a horseshoeing job for Jim Elkin. He 
placed the foot of the horse gently on the ground, 
patted the horse’s hip, took off his leather apron, 
and hung it up. He was then ready for what he 
called a bit of gab. 

“Can’t let Alex Spalding beat me. I guess I got 
to give you boys a Christmas present, too. I'll 
give ever’one of you a first-class sharpening for 
your barlow knife. That’ll be my present.” 

With one voice we thanked him. It was a present 
after our own hearts. 

“That will sort of stretch Christmas out,” he 
said. Then, “What you reckon loosened Alex up?” 

We didn’t know, so Mr. Gray continued. 

“T’ll tell you what I think. It was that piece 


* Homer Floyd said. What did Alex give him?” 


We told him about the bunch of raisins. 

“Alex really must have liked that piece.” He 
reflected briefly. “But I say a bunch of raisins 
ain’t enough. Jim Elkin just paid me six bits for 
shoeing this horse. I guess I made about forty 
cents clear. Any of you boys got anything to put 
with it for the Floyds’ Christmas?” 

“I got a quarter,” said Harry Vernon. 

“T got another,” said I, fingering it in my pocket. 

“T’ve had some good luck,” said Frank Spald- 
ing. “I’d like to give forty cents.” 

Within a minute we had two dollars and seventy 
cents, and Frank Spalding was elected treasurer. 

“Can’t let Alex get ahead of us,” said Mr. Gray. 
“Who’s that coming?” A man was riding up the 
road toward the shop. 

We soon saw that it was Mr. Bill Miller, Plum 
Springs’ richest man. He was that because he 
knew exactly what to do with any penny that came 
into his ownership. Mr. Gray’s eyes widened. 
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“There’s our chance,” he said. “‘Bill Miller could 
give five dollars and never miss it.” He pointed 
to me. “Alfred, you got gab like a sewing machine 
agent. You talk him outa five dollars.” 

There was a general nodding of heads. Then 
Mr. Miller rode up. 

“Howdy, Bill,” said Mr. Gray, “Christmas gift.” 

“Christmas gift nothing,” snorted Bill Miller. 
“T don’t want any gifts, and I’m not going to give 
any if I can help it. All I want is for you to brace 
this singletree to my buggy so I can go to town 
tomorrow. Can you fix it right now?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gray, “I'll fix it so you can 
go to town tomorrow and buy your Christmas 
presents.” 

“If I had to buy a Christmas present I’d get 
it from Alex. I’m going to town on business.” 

“Better buy your things in town. Alex’s stripped 
pretty clean. He just give every scholar a present 
worth a dime.” 

“What’s the matter with him? Is he losin’ his 
mind ?” 

I gulped and said, “Mr. Miller, can you let us 
have five dollars?” 

Mr. Miller looked me over. “You crazy, too, 
Alfred? What you want to borry five dollars for?” 

“T don’t. I want you to give it.” 

“Look a-here, Bill Miller,” said Mr. Gray. “I’ve 
just give forty cents. Fixing this singletree’ll be 
thirty-five more. You pay it to Frank. If I can 
give six bits you can give sixty dollars. All we 
asked you for is five.” 

“We! What’s the matter with you all? What 
you want five dollars for?” 

I felt anew my kinship to a sewing machine 
agent. 

“Listen, Mr. Miller. Everybody at your house 
will get more presents than he needs. . . .” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Miller, his voice rising. 
“That’s what I always say. Ever’body will.” 

“Mr. Floyd won’t. Mrs. Floyd won’t. Homer 
won’t. That’s what we want you to give five dol- 
lars for. You say you don’t want any present. But 
suppose you didn’t have any money to buy any- 
thing for Mrs. Miller. Suppose you couldn’t buy 
any present for Fred. That’s what you are going 
to town for, Mr. Miller. You know it is.” 

“If I spend any money it'll be mine.” 

“TI give a quarter,” said Harry Vernon. “I saw 
the way Homer looked when he read that piece. 
And if I hadn’t give it I wouldn’t a felt good on 
Christmas Day.” 

“Cal Floyd owes me two dollars on that last 
hog he got from me. I’ll mark it off if that'll 
satisfy you.” 

“Write it out, Mr. Miller, and we'll send it 
to Mr. Floyd for his Christmas gift.” 

“You write it, Alfred. I ain’t as used to givin’ 
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away money as you are.” The sarcasm was dry but 
ample. “You write it, and I’ll sign it.” 

Harry Vernon tore a leaf out of his tablet and 
handed it to me. I thought a moment and wrote: 
I give the two dollars he owes me as a Christmas 
gift to Mr. Cal Floyd. 

I handed it to Mr. Miller. He read it, thought 
a moment, signed it, and handed it back to me. 
Mr. Gray was holding the singletree poised in his 
hand and looking at me as if he were waiting for 
me to say something, but I misread his wish. 

“Thank you, Mr. Miller,” I said with somewhat 
hollow conventionality. 

“That’s a nice present, Bill, for Cal Floyd,” 
said Mr. Gray, “but I wish you could spare enough 
to get something for Mrs. Floyd, too.” 

“And a book for Homer,” added Harry Vernon. 

“I never saw a boy that liked books as much as 
Homer does,” said Mr. Gray. “That boy could go 
off to college if they had some money.” 

“He can say every piece in the McGuffey read- 
ers now, up to the Sixth. He said one this morning 
about a little girl in France who was happy be- 
cause Santa brought her a bird. You haven’t got a 
bird you could give Homer, have you, Mr. Mil- 
ler?” He had tried sarcasm on me. It was my time 
to try it on him. “Still, I don’t think a bird would 
make Homer half as happy as a book would. Mr. 
Miller, I wish you .. .” 


I STOPPED suddenly. I couldn’t think of another 
word to say. Mr. Miller looked at me oddly. Mr. 
Gray handed the singletree to Mr. Miller. He 
started to give the thirty-five cents to Mr. Gray, 
but the blacksmith shook his head and pointed to 
Frank Spalding. Mr. Miller hesitated but handed 
the quarter and dime to Frank and clucked to his 
horse. 

There was bitterness in my heart. I had failed. 
All of us had failed. Mr. Gray stood, hands on 
hips, looking at Mr. Miller as he rode away. And 
Christmas had suddenly lost its brightness. 

Then we saw a strange thing. Mr. Miller drew 
his horse to a stop. He turned around and came 
back. He pulled a purse out of his pocket, and 
from it he took three silver dollars. These he 
handed to Frank Spalding. He didn’t say a word 
but turned and rode away. And Christmas was 
bright again, and the stars would come close that 
night—and the next. 

It all comes back to me as I write this. I can 
still hear, across the years, Homer Floyd’s voice 
tinged with native sadness, eager and joyful in 
the spirit of Piccola’s Christmas triumph. 


And full of faith when at last she woke 

She stole to her shoe as the morning broke; 
Such sounds of gladness filled all the air 
’Twas plain that St. Nicholas had been there. 
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POETRY LANE 


Christmas Tree 


Greater than greatest trees you stand, 
Holding a star in each green hand, 
And on your head the light that brings 
The whole world home to happy things. 
The Magi’s gifts heap to your knee, 
The black, bleak curtains part, 
And He who died upon a tree 
Comes into every heart. 
You wear frost spun in silver lace, 
And fruits that flower with sun; 
Where rabbits ran, now children race 
To learn what love has done. 

—LoypD HABERLY 


New Year’s Eve 


Winter has polished up the stars tonight 

Until their points are thistle-sharp. Our fingers 
Would be too wise to touch them. But our sight 
Is an imprudent venturer; it lingers 

Deliberate in its will to feel the bright 

Stiletto barbs that heaven hones tonight. 


Winter has buried under markless snow 

The rocks, the roads, the tangled clumps of weeds. 
Lacking these landmarks, hesitant feet forgo 
Accustomed ways. But thoughts have other needs; 
They have a use for loneliness, and know 

How to employ the vacancy of snow. 


—BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


Christmas Rose: To 


As the loved season came again, 
You who were Mary and a Rose, 
Looked over your assembled hoard, 
Out at the deepening snows. 


Then by the walnut chest you sat, 
Thinking of names on a long list. 
(You knitted till the night drew in, 
Lest some poor child be missed.) 


Little Sister Said 


My brother is a changeling! 
I’m sure as sure can be; 

It must have happened when he slept 
Beneath our hawthorn tree 

Late one May eve when he was 
Very, very small— 

Long and long before he’d learned 
To talk at all, at all. 


‘His ears are large as lettuce leaves 


And grow into a point; 

His knees are knobby. He can throw 
His knuckles out of joint! 

His hair is cow-licked, won’t stay put; 
He has a dimpled chin, 

But what makes me the surest is 
His wide, mischievous grin. 

He takes me to the wood with him 
And names the trees and birds; 

He talks to squirrel and rabbit 
With little furry words. 

He found a nest to show me 
With seven grouse eggs in it, 

And taught me—’most as well as he— 
To mock the lark and linnet. 


He’s quite the smartest brother 
A sister ever had, 
And I’d never, never trade him 
For any handsome lad! 
— MARION DOYLE 


My Grandmother 


As Mary filled the crib with straw, 

You filled the empty hearts and hard, 
To blooming roses your loaves changed, 
Your oil to spikenard. 


If like small children we conceive 
Our wingéd hopes, our ardent joys— 
Come, visit me on Christmas Eve, 
Let us enjoy our toys! 


— LAURA BENET 
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Let’s Keep On Sharing .. . 


are undergoing a vast readjustment from 

wartime to peacetime economy. And par- 
ticularly in a democracy, successful reconversion 
to peacetime living, like the successful waging of 
a war, cannot be accomplished without the con- 
scientious help of every man, woman, and child. 
National economic stability must be won by sus- 
tained, cooperative effort, by patience, understand- 
ing, and sometimes actual sacrifice. We all want a 
sound and profitable balance between production, 
distribution, and consumption. But it is not enough 
just to want it. We must work for it diligently 
and unceasingly. 

In these trying months of reconversion the 
direct action of individuals and groups will have 
a tremendous effect not only on the speed of our 
national readjustment but on the development of 
harmony and good will among all our people. 


R= now nearly all the nations of the world 


Tue WOMEN of America carry their full share 
of this responsibility. They are the buyers, the 
purchasers of retail goods. How, what, and why 
women buy affects to a large extent the speed and 
soundness of the reconversion process. 

Take, for example, the problem of low-cost es- 
sential clothes. These are especially scarce right 
now, just when families with low incomes—hav- 
ing outworn their prewar garments—are most in 
need of them. Since Pearl Harbor the price of 
clothing has risen higher than any other major 
cost-of-living item. This means that low-income 
families are forced to pay more than they can af- 
ford for their clothes and are thereby deprived of 
the money for other necessities. 

Some garments are so scarce that they cannot 
be bought at any price. The shortage of heavy 
knit underwear, now that winter is here, is a seri- 
ous threat to the health and efficiency of our na- 
tion’s outdoor workers—the farmers, miners, fish- 
ermen, and lumbermen whose services are so vital 
to us. Other scarce garments—better known, per- 
haps, to the average housewife—are men’s wool 
suits, shirts, and shorts; some infants’ and chil- 
dren’s wear; and women’s house dresses. 


Waar CAN she do, this average housewife, to 
help bring back these so necessary articles of 
clothing and all the other essential products that 
are either scarce or priced beyond the reach of 
her pocketbook? First, she must understand that 
our government’s Civilian Production Administra- 
tion is making every effort to assist manufactur- 
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ers in increasing their output. Next, she must 
realize that her earnest cooperation is needed to 
assure the fair and effective distribution of avail- 
able supplies. 

This kind of cooperation demands that she exer- 
cise all possible restraint in her buying, that she 
purchase only the things she must have imme- 
diately. If the millions of housewives throughout 
the country honestly practice this restraint, they 
will make certain that present supplies will reach 
the people who need them most. 


Nor WILL this thoughtfulness of others go un- 
rewarded. It will, in fact, pay fine dividends later 
on, because each month of waiting will bring 
larger selections to choose from. i 
President Truman has said that if we are to 
handle our reconversion program as efficiently as 
we did our war program, “we must all get in and 
push.” In this case the pushing doesn’t mean 
pushing someone out of the way at department- 
store counters. It means combining the time- 


honored principle of thrifty buying with the great 
humanitarian principle of sharing what we have 
with others who need it. 
—KATHLEEN H. SMALL 
Civilian Production Administration 




















Meeting the Needs of 
Spanish-Speaking Members 


During the past year the San Antonio Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations has offered a new 
and vitally important service to its Latin-Ameri- 
can units. After being in close touch with these 
groups for many years, the council president 
realized that their greatest and most urgent need 
was for simple, direct, and explicit instruction on 
the parent-teacher organization, its program and 
procedures. Many fine leaders in these units have 
been lost because they lacked sufficient informa- 
tion to inspire and guide their endeavors. 

Last year, then, under the direction of Mrs. 
A. K. Japhet, council president who is now district 
president, and her assistant, Mrs. L. E. Willis, 
director of extension, a perpetual month-by-month 
school of instruction was held in schools having 
a high percentage of Latin-American students. 

Our purpose was to enable the parents of these 
students to understand the parent-teacher move- 
ment and give them the soundest possible train- 
ing in the policies and principles of the National 
Congress. Our hope was that basic information, 
simply taught, might promote and safeguard 
parent-teacher work in these groups and thus sow 
the seeds of parent education in a very fertile 
field. Only by crossing the barriers created by 
differences in language can Latin-American as- 
sociations be made a vital force in community life. 


We rounp that the best method of carrying out 
this unique educational project was by intensive, 
individualized training. Although many of the 
Spanish-speaking P.T.A. members had conscien- 
tiously attended other schools of instruction, coun- 
cil meetings, and state conventions and had even 
taken our state procedure course, certain funda- 
mental problems remained unsolved because of the 
difficulty of conducting P.T.A. meetings in the 
English language. 

Therefore a letter-perfect meeting—in English 
—was planned and prepared word for word. It 
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consisted of an opening, a call to order, an order 
of business for the president, a properly worded 
acknowledgment of each report, a set of minutes 
for the secretary, and a treasurer’s report for the 
treasurer. Each committee chairman was also 
given a written report to read. The typical pro- 
gram included a speaker and a short presentation 
by some of the school children. The meeting closed 
with appropriate announcements. 


Au THESE model meetings were held in the after- 
noon and lasted one hour. A different set of offi- 
cers and chairmen was used at each meeting. 
These were selected after we arrived and had a 
chance to study the group. Every participant was 
given a script covering his part of the procedure. 
The idea behind this careful dramatizing of a 
good but not unusual P.T.A. meeting was to show 
how easily and effectively any member may take 
part if he is properly informed on the procedures 
and functions of all Congress units. 

Interestingly enough, all those who attended 
these schools of instruction preferred that Eng- 
lish be used, so that they would be able to apply 
the English terminology in their own unit meet- 
ings and also gain a better grasp of matters dis- 
cussed at the regular council meetings. We were, 
however, prepared to translate into Spanish any 
or all of the material used. 

The only difference between this instructional 
type of meeting and a regular P.T.A. meeting was 
that the procedure was interrupted frequently to 
allow for questions and discussion. After the 
reading of the minutes, for example, we explained 
the importance of keeping correct records and 
pointed out why minutes must always be read at 
the beginning of a meeting. Then after the mem- 
bership chairman’s report, we paused again to 
explain that no one is entitled to be called a P.T.A. 
member until the state and National portions of 
his dues have been mailed to the state office and 
he has received his membership card. 

In the same way, a motion was planted on the 
floor to show that any member has the privilege 
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of bringing questions before the body for discus- 
sion. At each stage many points were effectively 
clarified and illustrated on the spot. 

In this project, covering some twenty schools, 
we had the full cooperation of Elma Neal, assistant 
superintendent of the elementary division of edu- 
cation, who not only helped to plan the school of 
instruction but discussed it at meetings of her 
principals. The principals in turn became greatly 
interested, attending all meetings and taking ex- 
tensive notes. As a result two new associations 
were formed, and several others planned. 

—LUCILLE WILLIS 


Bringing Them Back to School 


When school closed last June, many high school 
students took full-time jobs and, as the summer 
passed, tended to want to hold these jobs. Mean- 
time the war ended—and with it the need for 
youth in industry. With the passage of the new 
Illinois State Child Labor Law, raising the min- 
imum age for the full-time employment of minors, 
it was clear that these boys and girls must be per- 
suaded to return to school, either full time or for 
well-planned school and work programs, until 
their high school courses were completed. 

The Illinois Congress met this problem by spon- 
soring a back-to-school project. A special state 
board committee was appointed, consisting of the 
school education chairman, the rural service chair- 
man, the high school service chairman, the student 
aid and scholarship chairman, the legislation and 
citizenship chairman, and the juvenile protection 
chairman. It was the job of this committee to 
organize the work of the project. 


Inrormation on the advantages of education and 
appeals to the public ideal of good citizenship 
helped to popularize the phrase “Let’s go to school” 
and to make meaningful the fact that education is 
still the surest road to success. The committee 
stressed the importance of cooperation among 
parents, teachers, employers, and the community 
in persuading boys and girls to return to school. 

This emphasis served to change the project into 
a cooperative program in which the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association made the school contacts, through 
its regular channels of information and publicity, 
and the Illinois Child Labor Committee worked 
with industrial groups and youth service groups, 
including the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire 
Girls, and the 4-H Clubs. 

A direct method of ensuring P.T.A. support was 
used in this letter to all local unit presidents: 

“In view of the fact that the emergency which 
has required the work of thousands of our boys 
and girls is now over, it is suggested that each 
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local unit take the following steps at its first meet- 
ing of the school year: 

“1. Set up a strong committee to work in coop- 
eration with local school authorities in finding out 
which specific boys and girls ought to be back in 
school this fall. 

“2. Check up on all outstanding work certifi- 
cates to see that those to whom they were issued 
are urged to go back to school. 

“3. Through the local press, and with as many 
personal contacts as possible with these boys and 
girls, urge them strongly to continue their school 
education. 

“To facilitate immediate publicity the enclosed 
release has been prepared for use on this project. 
Ask your publicity chairman to fill in local names 
and make the necessary press contacts at once.” 


Tue Illinois Congress publicity chairman sent 
feature stories to the press, and the following re- 
lease was enclosed in the letter to the local unit 
presidents to be used as a suggestion or pattern 
for the local unit publicity chairmen: 

“The Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
in cooperation with the Illinois Child Labor Com- 
mittee and the Illinois Education Association, to- 
day urged that all boys and girls who have been 
out of school during the emergency period plan 
now to return. 

“With the announcement that a total of 8,000,- 
000 persons will be unemployed by spring, the need 
for young people to work in the industrial plants 
and on the farms of this country has disappeared. 
Many of these boys and girls will be among those 
who have been, or will be in the near future, dis- 
charged from their war jobs. They should be 
encouraged now to take up their education where 
it was dropped when they left school to go into 
war work. 

“Officers of these organizations urge that, in 
view of the increasing need for an educated citi- 
zenry, all local units take steps to survey their 
local community situations and aid in this back- 
to-school movement.” 

An article in the September issue of the Bulletin 
of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 
appealed to parents to send their children and 
youth to whatever institutions of learning would 
adequately serve their educational needs. Atten- 
tion was also focused on the back-to-school proj- 
ect at district conferences and council meetings. 

Although this project was organized during the 
summer, with a view to bringing students back to 
high school at the beginning of the fall term, 
P.T.A.’s in many communities may discover a con- 
tinuing need for such a campaign—particularly 
before the opening of the winter term. 

—EVALYN DAMM 
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Your CHILD FROM ONE TO Six. Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication 30; 1945 revision. Washington, D. C.: U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1945. 15 cents. 


OTHERS who know by heart the previous editions of 
this famous standby may not recognize it in its 
attractive new form. Illustrated with fourteen handsome 
photographs and many gay line-drawings, it merits high 
praise for its appearance alone. 

First published in 1918, this manual and guide has 
now been completely rewritten to bring it into accord with 
the newest developments in child psychology. ‘‘From 
centering attention on techniques of child care and train- 
ing,”’ it is pointed out in the Foreword, ‘‘the leaders in 
this field have now come to place their main emphasis 
on the relationships involved in living together as a fam- 
ily. Studies of children’s behavior have revealed that 
parents’ attitudes and personalities and the way they 
feel about their children play a much larger part in a 
child’s healthy development than does any set of rules 
they may follow in bringing up their children.”’ 

So we have here not only a handbook on children’s 
physical problems—diet, sleep, play; prevention and 
treatment of illness and accidents; teething, thumb suck- 
ing, and so on—but also a fine text on parent-child 
relations and their effect on the child’s emotional health. 

Preschool sections and parent education study groups 
will find this book invaluable—not to mention the aver- 
age busy but conscientious mother! Since it is made 
available at the amazingly low price of fifteen cents, no 
parent need be without the help it offers. 


I Ask You, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. By Leon Z. Sur- 
melian. New York: Dutton, 1945. $2.75. 


f poe Is a lively, warmhearted, inspiring book that no 
one should miss. It is the story of an Armenian 
boy—child of a gentle family, living in an ancient land 
whose history goes back to Mount Ararat. Suddenly 
that family is destroyed, and the rivers of that land run 
red, but the spirit of the boy rises above all sorrow and 
death. His love of life carries him triumphantly through 
years of wandering—along the fabled shores of the Black 
Sea, to Russia, to Turkey, to Greece, and eventually 
to the waving, wind-swept prairies of Middle Western 
America. 

There he rediscovers the joys he once knew—‘‘dande- 
lions and moonlight and crickets and the crackling of 
young corn in the morning breeze.’’ Most important, he 
finds happiness in looking upon this New World with 
the clear, hopeful eyes of a child, with a child’s pure 
delight in living for its own sake. 

“T know a great and good book when I see one,”’ writes 
William Saroyan in the Introduction to J Ask You, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. “It is one of the most beautiful 
and exciting stories I have ever read.”’ 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. By Robert G, 
Foster. New York: Macmillan, 1945. $2.50. 


ECENT YEARS have seen an intensified effort on the 
part of educators, psychologists, and human rela- 
tions specialists to give our young people sound, intelli- 
gent training for marriage and family living. This book 
is an excellent basic tool for such training at the college 
level. It is a reasonable, balanced discussion of the whole 
big problem of marriage and of the many little problems 
that can be so emotionally upsetting—jobs, budgets, in- 
laws, home management, personality quirks, and so on, 
These are all approached in a forthright manner. 
The first two sections of the book are devoted to get- 
ting ready for marriage—learning to understand one’s 
self and other people, establishing patterns of friendli- 
ness, dating and courting, and that most vital of all 
decisions, choosing a wife or husband. Here, as through- 
out the book, the reader is introduced to many real 
young folks whose cases the author has studied. 
Parent-teacher members, educators, church leaders— 
indeed anyone who has any influence on young people— 
will profit by a thoughtful reading of this book. 


A NATION OF NATIONS. By Louis Adamic. New York: 
Harper, 1945. $3.50. ; 


NATION OF NATIONS is a bracing book, much needed 
at the present time. Its author’s purpose is to re- 
mind Americans of their mixed heritage. Once, years 
ago, it was the popular thing to speak of America as 
a melting pot of races and nationalities. Now there is a 
tendency to think of “Americans” as a single, solid 
majority group. Mr. Adamic demolishes this fallacy with 
hard facts like these: 

In America today the three largest nationality groups 
are German, English, and Irish. The fourth seems to 
be Negro. 

There are in America four million Russians, more than 
three million Poles, and a million Swedes. 

The number of Norwegians here equals the number of 
Norwegians in Norway. 

And as for the past: This land, first inhabited by 
brown-skinned men from Siberia, was discovered by a 
Seandinavian or an Italian, explored by the Spanish, and 
settled by Dutch, Swedes, Spaniards, French, Russians, 
and English. The Yugoslavs, Mr. Adamic’s proud an- 
cestors, came to America almost half a century before 
the first English colonists. 

Each of these nationalities has contributed to what 
we call the American way of life. Nothing that we have, 
Mr. Adamic contends, nothing in America today is the 
exclusive property of any single race or nation. All are 
one—one America. This is the penetrating and vigorous 
theme of A Nation of Nations, and the whole effect is 
one of sanity, strength, and reassurance. 
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SHTS AND COMPASS POINTS 
TOGETHER WE BUILD 


Good Citizenship 


LUCILLE P. LEONARD 


Vice-President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 











democracy. Today we still have our demo- 

cratic form of government because we were 
victorious in the war. We need to value rightly 
this heritage of ours, especially now when our 
immediate action and attention are not centered 
on war needs and our efforts tend to lack unity of 
purpose and strength. We are in danger of be- 
coming indifferent. Yet we cannot become so, for 
our country and the world must have citizens who 
are “loyal, devotedly faithful in every relation 
of life; full of courage and regardful of honor,” 
as is stated in the Code of the Good American. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is truly “the people.” Its members represent all 
races, all creeds, all political parties. The only 
requirement for membership in the Congress is 
an interest in serving all children everywhere. 
Its structure is democratic; it conducts its meet- 
ings and its work in a democratic manner. All 
members are participating citizens, building to- 
gether for the welfare of youth. 

Our children, all children, are the future citizens 
of the world. In these days we live in one world 
—a very unsettled and demanding one—and good 
citizens are indispensable. 

The child begins his lessons in citizenship in 
his home. Parents, by their actions, show him 
how to live with his fellow men. He learns to 
recognize the rights of the various members of 
his own family, and his rights are in turn recog- 
nized by them. He becomes dependable, self- 
reliant; he participates faithfully in home affairs. 

He assumes responsibilities. He learns that 
obedience to certain rules brings freedom. Because 
Dad and Mother respect law and order, he also 
respects law and order. He plays with his neigh- 
bors and soon understands that he must share 
with them. 

We parents can learn much about the role of 
the home in the making of good citizens through 
earnest discussion in parent-teacher meetings or 
in study groups. There parents and teachers alike 


f ae citizenship is essential to the life of a 
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can think through mutual problems, can together 
formulate plans for instilling in the minds of our 
children ideas of honesty, loyalty, and obedience. 
Such cooperation will strengthen our beliefs and 
heighten our awareness of the value of citizenship. 


Understanding Comes First 


A VERY difficult problem faces us in this one 
world of ours. We are many nationalities, 
many colors, many creeds, trying to live together 
in peace. If we are to do this, mutual understand- 
ing is needed. Each race, each person, has his 
contribution to make. We need to respect our 
differences—and to build on them. 

Parent-teacher meetings give ideal opportu- 
nities for fostering a sympathetic understanding 
of our fellow men. Here plays and pageants de- 
picting the life and customs of foreign lands may 
be shown. The music, literature, and art of other 
peoples may be studied. All this will help to lay 
the groundwork for understanding in the home. 
Let us make no mistake; children are quick to 
sense prejudice and intolerance in the attitudes of 
their parents and will follow their example. Thus 
the friendly spirit of parent-teacher meetings, 
where members of varied backgrounds gather in 
common cause, will be a powerful force in pro- 
moting good will and world peace. 





HE Executive Committee of the National 

Congress and a special findings commit- 
tee, meeting in Chicago last May, reviewed 
and restated the objectives of the National 
Congress program. Their recommendations 
will be interpreted month by month in a 
series of articles contributed by leaders of 
the organization. Programs based on these 
articles will be extremely valuable to all who 
want to build better for youth and the future. 
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The destiny of the world depends on the demo- 
cratic household. The parent-teacher member may 
extend the aims of his organization in his own 
home by giving his children a chance to practice 
the art of living well with their fellow men. Let 
him open his doors to persons of many different 
cultures and backgrounds so that his children 
may be led toward a true understanding of man’s 
common ground. There are plenty of homes in 
America where parents believe with all their 
hearts in human brotherhood and the unity of 
nations. It is up to them to work without ceasing 
to educate their children to the same ideal. 

From the environment of the home, which has 
established a pattern for citizenship, the child 
goes into the school. The public schools of Amer- 
ica are working laboratories for democracy. Im- 
mediately upon entering school, a pupil begins to 
assume responsibilities, to recognize the rights of 
others. He soon learns to govern himself and, 
with others, to form rules for the benefit of all. 
History and civics become realities as, under the 
guidance of a good teacher, the child studies his 
place in the complex world. A child is interested 
in his community if he sees how he fits in, how 
he has an opportunity to share and to serve, and 
his interest spreads from the community to the 
whole world. 

Here again the home may enter the picture. 
What the child learns at school can be made lively 
dinner-table conversation. News items from the 
evening paper can be a springboard for the kind 
of family discussion that gives a child—even in 
his early years—a sense of social responsibility. 

Parent-teacher groups can help, too, by en- 
couraging their members to gain an unbiased 
knowledge of the philosophies and governments 
of other countries. If adults along with their 
children understand these various forms of gov- 
ernment and ways of living, they will not blindly 
aecept or reject democracy, and the obligations 
of democratic living will seem worth while. 


Our Responsibility for Character Building 


} pee every community in America has its Boy 
and Girl Scout troops, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H 
Clubs, Friendly Indians, and similar organizations 
in which children have the opportunity to work 
and play together and to serve their communities. 
The pledges of each of these groups foster loyalty, 
love of country, honesty, and reliability. Trained 
leadership guides them until they are citizens 
prepared to act alone. 

Parent-teacher associations sponsor many such 
groups, and qualified parent-teacher members 
often become leaders of them. No more worth- 
while project can be undertaken. The work of 
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these character-building groups is evidenced in 
many ways, but it is especially noteworthy that 
in the days of wartime strain few youths from 
these organizations were delinquent. 

Teen-age canteens, another type of P.T.A.- 
sponsored project, give young people an outlet for 
the constructive use of leisure time—an oppor- 
tunity to play together in wholesome surroundings 
and to develop the qualities of citizenship as they 
conduct their affairs under a minimum of under- 
standing supervision. Parent-teacher people can- 
not cease to cooperate in this field until each child 
has a chance to belong to a character-building 
group. . 

One of the most tangible evidences of good 
citizenship is participation in the government— 
interest and action in local elections and in com- 
munity problems. The right to vote is a responsi- 
bility and an obligation. The good citizen not only 
votes but votes intelligently. Because parent- 
teacher associations are nonpartisan, it is their 
duty te bring to the attention of members an 
unbiased view of legislative issues. Associations 
can conduct democratic discussions of community, 
state, or national problems, particularly those 
affecting children. The obligation to express one’s 
self at the polls can be so emphasized that all 
will vote. One association recently held a lively 
discussion on the merits of town versus city or- 
ganization. Proof of the interest aroused was 
shown by an enthusiastic and large attendance at 
the P.T.A. meeting and later by the increased 
numbers of members who voted. 

Another definite field of parent-teacher respon- 
sibility is the choice of school board members 
who will promote the best type of education. Such 
an education will recognize fully that the world 
needs citizens who are loyal to their own lands 
and customs yet friendly to those of other lands; 
citizens who are truly eager to serve for the good 
of all; citizens ‘who participate in the affairs of 
their communities; citizens who are courageous 
and wise in the choice of their leaders. In such 
an education lies our hope for the future, the 
promise that oncoming generations will be citizens 
truly awake to the obligations and privileges of 
living in a democracy. 

This may be the atomic age, but it is still the 
age of mankind. Let us dedicate ourselves to 
keeping it so! For parent-teacher members the 
responsibility is clear. Each member must have 
his own plan of work. Know your Objects, know 
your guiding principles, know the aims and objec- 
tives you wish to attain. Then do all in your 
power as an individual to make your home and 
your community as good as they can be. For a 
community of good homes is the first step toward 
a world of good nations—and good neighbors. 
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The Precious Preschool Years 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 





Outstanding Points 


Whether or not nursery school is desirable for every 
child is still a somewhat controversial question. Many 
people share Dr. Anderson’s enthusiasm. Probably every- 
one who has had broad experience with little children and 
with schools would agree that ‘“‘whether the nursery 
school is good or bad for a particular child depends in part 
upon the child and in part upon the school.’’ Many of us 
would add another factor and say “depends upon the 
child, the school, and the home.”’ 

The question “Shall my child go to nursery school?” is 
one that every parent must answer on the basis of his 
particular child and his particular situation. The main. 
factors to be considered are so well stated by Gesell and 
Ilg in their book Infant and Child in the Culture of Today 
that we quote them here (pages 263-64): 

“YES, IF,— 

“The child is an only child and has few companions. 

“The child lives in an apartment and lacks adequate 
space, materials, and opportunity for play, especially 
gross motor play. 

“‘He is three years or more of age. Or, if he is younger, 
if the school makes special provision for the understand- 
ing handling of younger children. 

“The child’s initial adjustment difficulties can be 
readily overcome by good techniques. 

“The child’s individuality can be respected so that he 
does not have to conform to standards which are alien to 
him at the time (such as sociability). 

“The school is willing to make special arrangements 
(reduced attendance, vacations, etc.) to prevent over- 
stimulation. 

“Health safeguards and practices are carefully set up 
to reduce infections, including common colds. 

“The mother needs help with her child or if she feels 
that she does not really understand him. 

“‘The mother wishes to supplement the ordinary home- 
life with a social situation which will expand the child’s 
experience and increase his social adaptivity. 

“The mother realizes that she really needs brief but 
regular vacations from the constant care of her child. 

“NO, IF,— 

“He is under three years of age and the school is not 
organized to give discriminating, special attention to the 
younger ages. 

“His adjustment difficulties prove too great, or if his 
general health is not adequate. 

“He turns out to be over-stimulated or too fatigued by 
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the group, and attendance seems to be harming him 
rather than benefiting him... . 

“The school is not willing to acknowledge and Baar sos. 
individual differences. If it is going to insist on uniform 
and similar participation from all children. If it places 
excess emphasis on ‘cooperation.’ 

“The strain of transportation is going to be too fatigu- 
ing for the child.” 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. What “initial adjustment difficulties” is a child 
likely to have when he first enters a nursery school? 
What are some of the “‘good techniques’? by which home 
and school can cooperatively overcome these difficulties? 


2. What are some of the reasons why it is advanta- 
geous for a mother to see her child working and playing 
with other children as a member of a group? 


3. What are some of the reasons why it is advanta- 
geous for her to have the opportunity to view her child 
through the eyes of his nursery school teacher? 


4. Make a list of the “‘health safeguards and prac- 
tices’ that parents should investigate before deciding to 
enroll their child in a certain nursery school. 


5. Do all mothers of young children need some relief 
from twenty-four-hours-a-day, seven-days-a-week care of 
their youngsters? What kind of arrangements can they 
make to get such relief? In your opinion, is enrolling the 
children in a nursery school the best arrangement? 


6. What are the values you believe a nursery school 
would hold for your child? For your neighbor’s child? 
List the possible disadvantages in each case. 


7. What makes a good nursery school? Describe one. 


8. Is there a nursery school in your community? 
What do you know about it? 


References 
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An excellent discussion of a well-managed nursery school, its 
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Presents a picture of the developing child in the nursery years 
and tells how to organize and plan a church nursery group 
for the young child’s spiritual and religious development. 
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Mehlig, Madeline. “The Young Mother Goes to Nursery 
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A radio script based on this article will be available on 
January i. It will be sent free to parent-teacher groups 
that are conducting radio programs. The — being 
prepared at Station WHA, pri ange of Wisconsin, 
under the direction of H. B. McCarty, National Congress 
chairman of the Radio committee. 
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Youth in the Projection Room 


NEW project in the evaluation of films by high school 

students—undertaken this summer in Hollywood 
under the auspices of the superintendent of junior high 
schools of the Los Angeles City Schools— was so success- 
ful that it is to be continued and expanded. Twice each 
month an appointed teacher, with a committee of five 
boys and girls, came to see unreleased pictures in the pro- 
jection room where, through the courtesy of the film com- 
panies, such previews have long been held for representa- 
tives of ten national and state organizations. 


The young people were given questionnaires on which 
they were asked to write their individual comments free- 
ly, without first discussing the pictures with anyone. Each 
questionnaire carried the title and credits of the picture 
to be seen, together with a brief synopsis of the story. 
Points to be considered, as set up by a committee of 
teachers, were as follows: ; 


1. Entertainment values. “In one or two well-written 
sentences state whether or not you enjoyed the picture. 
Be sure to tell why... .” 


2. Artistic values. ‘How do backgrounds, costumes, 
lighting, photography, sound, and music contribute to 
the mood or feeling of the picture? What did you notice 
about any of these items that was unusually fine or par- 
ticularly poor? What was the outstanding scene?” 


3. Ethical and social values. ‘“‘Did the picture have a 
special purpose or message? What was it? Did it change 
your feeling about anything? Would you recommend the 
picture to your friends?.. .” 

Comments on current releases indicate the thoughtful, 
discriminating tastes of these teen-age students. Concern- 
ing Our Vines Have Tender Grapes one wrote, “‘A very 
real and human drama of American life on a farm. I liked 
the way Martinius explained ‘Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.’”’ A boy named Peter concluded, “‘It shows 
that the people of America can work together if they 
follow their hearts.” 


Love Letters was recognized as being of mature interest, 
but one girl said, “I like a tender, romantic story once in 
a while, and this filled the bill.’’ 


Week-End at the Waldorf was approved as “‘a little bit 
of everything expertly blended to make a fascinating pic- 
ture.’’ One boy liked the scene in which the Bey of 
Aribajan appears “‘because in a very subtle way it re- 
minds the audience of the United Nations.”’ 

The Lost Week-End they would not recommend to 
their friends. One reviewer wrote, ‘‘Artistically produced 
but too far advanced in life for the fourteen-year-old. A 
morbid picture I wanted to forget as quickly as possible, 
. .. but it does make us realize that we should learn to 
control ourselves.” 

—RutTH B. HEDGES 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 





The Enchanted Forest— Producers’ Releasing Corporation. 
Direction, Lew Landers. A pleasant, unassuming fantasy, nota- 
ble for its sincerity, its beautiful forest settings and delightful 
little woods animals, and its equally charming background 
music. However, the development of the theme is melodramatic, 
and the acting is at times unconvincing. Cast: Edmund Lowe, 
Billy Severn, John Litel, Brenda Joyce. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Fantasy Good Good 


Girl of the Limberlost—Columbia. Direction, Melchor G. 
Ferrer. A well-chosen cast and excellent background music 
make this simple, rather sentimental story agreeably entertain- 
ing. The essential characters in the novel are retained in the pic- 
ture, but the action, as chronicled, is somewhat abridged. Cast: 
Ruth Nelson, Dorinda Clifton, Loren Tindall, Gloria Holden. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertainin Entertainin 
4 & 





Entertaining 





The Spanish Main—RKO. Direction, Frank Borzage. A 
lusty, colorful tale of piracy on the high seas, presented with 
much swashbuckling action. Ships and sea and period costumes 
are all beautiful in Technicolor. The film has the usual cruelty, 
killing, and excitement, but an accompanying sense of detach- 
ment makes it seem more imaginative than real. Cast: Maureen 
O’Hara, Paul Henreid, Walter Slezak, Binnie Barnes. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Entertaining Entertaining 


Wanderer of the Wasteland—RKO-Radio. Direction, Ed- 
ward Killy and Wallace Grissoll. Melodrama in the Western 
tradition, interspersed with comedy and romance. Adapted from 
the novel by Zane Grey, the suspenseful but not too tense story, 
combined with beautifully photographed mountain and desert 
scenes and a good musical score, make this an entertaining pic- 
ture of its type. Cast: James Warren, Richard Martin, Audrey 
Long, Robert Barrat. 
Adults 

Western 





14-18 8-14 
Good Good 


Yolanda and the Thief — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Vincente Minnelli. A delightful musical with a unique, fairy- 
tale story, superb direction, and Fred Astaire’s inimitable danc- 
ing, in which he is ably supported by Lucille Bremer. Techni- 
color adds to the charm of the lavish costumes, the rhythmic 
grace of the dancers, and the beauty of the South American set- 
tings. Cast: Fred Astaire, Lucille Bremer, Frank Morgan, Mil- 
dred Natwick. 








Aduits 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Club Havana— Producers’ Releasing Corporation. Direction, 
Edgar G. Ulmer. This social drama singles out six couples from 
among the guests at a fashionable night club and tells of the 
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happiness, heartbreak, or danger that is overtaking each at the 
moment—only intimating the events leading up to the present 
situation. The characterizations lack special appeal, and except 
for a few incidents suspense is almost negligible. Music in the 
South American manner adds interest. Cast: Tom Neal, Mar- 
garet Lindsey, Don Douglas, Dorothy Morris. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 


Colonel Effingham’s Raid—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Irving Pichel. This excellent adaptation of the popular novel by 
Berry Fleming has a serious theme— patriotic and civic respon- 
sibility — but is full of delightful humor and is highly entertain- 
ing. Charles Coburn’s interpretation of the pompous colonel, re- 
tired to his Southern home town, is one of his very best, and the 
supporting cast is well chosen. It is a typically American story 
and exceedingly worth while. Cast: Charles Coburn, Joan Ben- 





nett, William Eythe, Allyn Joslyn. : 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 





The Dolly Sisters—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Irving Cum- 
mings. An entertaining, romantic musical comedy based on the 
lives of the famous Dolly Sisters and brought up to date with 
modern hair-dos and costumes. Sensational highlights are toned 
down, but the dancing is spectacular, and songs and music bring 
back nostalgic memories. The action is gay and sparkling, al- 
though at times the story strikes a more sober note. Cast, direc- 
tion, and production are good; costumes and settings are lavish. 
Cast: Betty Grable, John Payne, June Haver, S. Z. Sakall. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 


Hold That Blonde— Paramount. Direction, George Marshall. 
Broad comedy, with a ridiculous story and a hodgepodge of 
overdrawn, outmoded comedy situations. The cast is adequate, 
and in an amusing sequence Daisy (of the Dagwood pictures) 
heads a group of adorable little dogs. Cast: Eddie Bracken, 
Veronica Lake, Albert Dekker, Willie Best. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Mature 








People Are Funny— Paramount. Direction, Sam White. Built 
around the radio program of the same name, this rowdy comedy 
has a few really entertaining sequences, but as a whole it is 
loosely constructed and boring. Not nearly as funny as its 
source. Cast: Jack Haley, Helen Walker, Rudy Vallee, Ozzie 
Nelson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Mature 





Pursuit to Algiers— Universal. Direction, Roy William Neill. 
This newest Sherlock Holmes detective melodrama is one of the 
best in the series. It has the technique and the subtlety that 
make these films challenging to the imagination. The story is 
exciting, the acting good, and the music and sound effects espe- 
cially well adapted to the action. Cast: Basil Rathbone, Nigel 
Bruce, Marjorie Riordan, Frederick Warlock. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good mystery Yes No 


The Spider—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Robert Webb. A 
murder mystery in which the photography and the colorful, 
picturesque settings laid in the Latin quarter of New Orleans 
are responsible for much of the entertainment value. The story, 
however, holds the interest, and the acting is adequate. Cast: 
Richard Conte, Faye Marlowe, Kurt Kreuger, John Harvey. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Diverting No 


The Stork Club—Paramount. Direction, Hal Walker. A 
bright, well-set-up comedy with some good band and specialty 
numbers and an inconsequential but amusing story. A hat- 
check girl at the Stork Club saves the life of an eccentric old 
gentleman and is rewarded anonymously with charge accounts, 
an automobile, and a suite at a fashionable hotel. All this causes 
many complications. Cast: Betty Hutton, Barry Fitzgerald, 
Don DeFore, Robert Benchley. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Amusing Mature 











Sunbonnet Sue— Monogram. Direction, Ralph Murphy. So- 
cial ambition and crooked politics supply the motivation, and 
old-time songs and settings add color and charm to this ade- 
quately produced, agreeable picture. The background is the 
Bowery at the turn of the century. Cast: Gale Storm, Phil 
Regan, George Cleveland, Minna Gombell. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 
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That Night with You— Universal. Direction, William A. Sei- 
ter. Cleverly presented and full of surprises, this sophisticated 
musical comedy has moments of delightful humor. Enjoyable 
music, lovely costumes, pleasing settings, and a definite story 
interest add to its value as entertainment. Cast: Susanna Foster, 
—" Tone, Barbara = J ipuoesy DeWit. 

ts 14-1 


8-14 
Good 


Mature 





ADULT 


Follow That Woman—Pine-Thomas. Direction, Lew Lan- 
ders. A murder mystery laid in a rough night club where the 
manager and many of the patrons are of criminal intent. The 
film offers nothing original in either plot or action, and some of 
the players seem unsuited to their roles. Cast: William Gargan, 
Nancy Kelly, Regis Toomey, Byron Barr. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 


Kitty— Paramount. Direction, Mitchell Leisen. This adapta- 
tion of the novel by Rosamond Marshall has been given artistic 
production, expert direction, and an able cast—all of which are 
far too good for the sordid, unethical story material. Both dia- 
logue and action are at times disgusting. Though the settings 
and costumes belong to a particular historical period, the de- 
generacy depicted in the film is not confined to any one era. 
Casts Paulette Goddard, Ray Milland, Patric Knowles, Regi- 








nald Owen. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Not recommended No 





Man Alive—RKO-Radio. Direction, Ray Enright. This rather 
silly, overacted farce-comedy is unworthy of its good cast. How- 
ever, the fast action and ridiculous situations may give it a 
momentary appeal to awa emg audiences. The story con- 
cerns the Capgeerneee efforts of a jealous husband to win his 
wife’s _ ~ y and attention. Cast: Pat O’Brien, Adolphe 
Menjou, Ellen Drew, Rudy Vailee. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Possibly amusing Not recommended No 





River Gang— Universal. Direction, Charles David. This mur- 
der-mystery melodrama provides an unsuitable vehicle for 
Gloria Jean, who has a chance to sing only once. Poorly moti- 
vated at times, the action is araely unconvincing, and the ethics 
leave much to be desired. Cast: Gloria Jean, John Qualen, Keefe 
Brasselle, Bill Goodwin. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





She Went to the Races— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Willis Goldbeck. A mediocre melodrama with a race track back- 
ground and much objectionable drinking. The characterizations 
of the four scientists afford some amusement. Cast: James Craig, 
Frances Gifford, Ava Gardner, Edmund Gwenn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
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BUILDS THE FUTURE 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Outstanding Points 


I. In all children the desire for affection and security 
is present at a very early stage. On this foundation can 
be built a genuine religious experience. 


Il. However, what happens beyond this early stage 
depends largely on the kind of guidance parents and 
teachers provide. 


Ill. The parent-child relationship that will offer the 
best kind of guidance has these characteristics: 

1. There is mutual respect in all family experiences. 
Parents will not use children to further their own ends. 

2. Bickering and personal differences between father 
and mother are reduced to a minimum. 


3. The parents’ own religious ideas are fairly well 
developed. 


IV. Since teachers also contribute to the religious de- 
velopment of children, they too must learn to respect the 
child’s personality by seeking to know him as an in- 
dividual and to understand his possibilities for growth. 


VY. The child’s religious development is also furthered 
by sharing simple family confidences, by taking part in 
family discussions of moral and social problems, and by 
sharing courage in sorrow and tragedy. 


VI. In the church. school the child’s interest in 
rhythm, music, and dramatic activity can be used as a 
means of introducing him to significant religious con- 
cepts and experiences. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Why isit that so many religious observances are just 
words and actions without much meaning to children? 
How can the idea and observance of Christmas or some 
other religious festival be made more real for them? 





A radio script based on this article will be available on 
January 1. It will be sent free to parent-teacher groups 
that are conducting radio programs. The script is being 
prepared at Station WHA, University of Wisconsin, un- 
der the direction of H. B. McCarty, National Congress 
chairman of the Radio committee. 
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2. Suggest additional ways in which we can tell our 
children something about man’s longing to build a better 


world—a world in which all people may grow in peace 
and freedom. ¢ 


3. Would it be a good idea to talk over with an eight- 
year-old boy just how he can do his share in creating a 
better environment for himself and those about him? 


4. What would be a good way to help a child learn the 
importance of cooperation in the family circle? How can 
the idea of the importance of cooperation be extended to 
larger groups—the school, for example? 


5. Give some examples of ways in which parents often 
use their children to further their own ends. What effect 
do these practices have on the success with which 
children learn to cooperate? 


6. Show, by giving examples, how parents may react 
to sorrow and tragedy in ways that are not helpful to 
themselves or their children. Give some examples of help- 
ful ways. 


7. Give some examples of ways in which parents may 
react to family achievements and successes that are not 
helpful to themselves or their children. Of ways that 
are helpful. 


8. How could you help a child to catch something of 
the spirit of the writer of the Twenty-third Psalm or 
some of the parables of the New Testament? 


9. In the same way, how could you help him to under- 
stand the spirit of Handel when he composed The Messiah 
or Mendelssohn when he composed Elijah or the St. 
Paul oratorios? 


10. Dan and Jim are two pals in the ninth grade. Both 
resist all efforts of their teachers and parents to get them 
interested in church music, art, and similar means of 
conveying religious attitudes and ideas. What other 
activities might better meet their own ways of express- 
ing the ideals for which they are working? 


References 
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Looking into Legislation 
RESIDENT TRUMAN recently sent letters to both 
Senate and House recommending that $7,000,- 

000 be set aside from Lanham Act appropriations 
to continue the Federal nursery school program 
until next April, but no action has yet been taken. 
This recommendation differs from that made by 
the members of nine national organizations who 
discussed the matter with the President. They 
asked that $5,000,000 interim funds be allotted 
to the U.S. Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau for this purpose. 

The National Congress has firmly upheld all 
legislation enacted for the advancement of inter- 
national cooperation, good will, and peace. We 
are now urging the U.S. Congress to make im- 
mediately available to UNRRA the money already 
voted them and to give further financial support 
as needed. 

We fortunate ones in the United States must be 
willing to aid these starving peoples not only for 
humanitarian reasons but for sheer self-preserva- 
tion, because hungry people have no incentive to 
work for peace. Moreover, we in the National 
Congress are dedicated to the welfare of all chil- 
dren, and there are many children in Europe 
whose future is in our hands. 


Tue urgent problem of housing and home build- 
ing will come before Congress shortly. Federal 
housing legislation, the general principle of which 
has been approved by our own Board of Managers, 
has been considered in extended hearings of a 
special subcommittee, and a bill, 8.1342 (Wagner 
and Ellender), has been introduced and referred 
to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
Hearings have been held, and probably some 
changes will be made before it is reported out. If 
the bill conforms with our policies, we shall in all 
likelihood support it. 

Chester Bowles, OPA administrator, has asked 
our help in upholding needed rent controls and 
controls on the prices of homes, land, and building 
materials. Strong efforts will be made in Congress 
to lift these controls. Thousands of new families 
have come into being during the war, many of 
whom are now living in crowded, uncomfortable 
quarters because they cannot find suitable homes, 
either for rent or for sale. 

Much as most of us dislike controls of any kind, 
we should agree to submit to them a little longer 
if by doing so we may help prevent inflated values. 

Parent-teacher members should do all in their 
power to make medium-priced homes available to 
these new, young families and their children, the 
future builders of America. 

—CATHERINE F’, MCCLELLAN 
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Contributors 


JOHN E. ANDERSON, director of the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, and a former member 
of the Board of Managers of the National Congress, is 
one of the nation’s outstanding authorities on child 
welfare. He is the author of extensive studies in child 
development and parent education and of several dis- 
tinguished books in these areas, including the justly 
popular Happy Childhood. 





Writer of several popular books of fiction as well as 
professor of education at Peabody College, A. L. CRABB 
is never too busy to prepare a story for his many parent- 
teacher admirers. We predict that this month’s Plum 
Springs saga will, like its predecessors, make its way 
straight to your heart. 





E. T. McSwain, professor of education at North- 
western University, is closely and actively allied with 
the major educational movements of our day. The 
influence of his thinking on educational problems is 
being constantly enlarged through his many articles and 
lectures. He has long been an ardent supporter of 
home-school cooperation, as many a parent-teacher 
leader in the Midwest and elsewhere can readily attest. 


HENRY S. MOLINO, principal of the Chesterton Ele- 
mentary School in San Diego, California, has an im- 
pressive record of community service. During the 
summers of 1944 and 1945 he was in charge of twelve 
special summer recreation centers and for many years 
has actively participated in Y.M.C.A. activities. An 
enthusiastic promoter of hobbies, Mr. Molino of course 
has one of his own—photography. 


During the last three months BONARO W. OvErR- 
STREET, together with Dr. Harry Overstreet, has been 
conducting leadership training courses in various parts 
of Michigan as well as an adult education program?in 
Detroit. While there the Overstreets once again gave 
inestimable service to the parent-teacher program by 
playing a leading role in the successful Parent Education 
Institute sponsored by the University of Michigan and 
Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Mary S. Yocom is a specialist in childhood and ele- 
mentary education and is identified in numerous ways 
with the work in these particular fields.- She is assistant 
professor at Oberlin College and gathers her broad 
knowledge from firsthand experience with children of 
various age groups. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for this 
month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. L. E. Willis, director of 
extension, San Antonio Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and Mrs. E. H. Becker, president, Texas Congress; and 
Mrs. Frank A. Damm, president, Illinois Congress. 


Cover POCtNO 6. 655 » oes sewn lows H. Armstrong Roberts 





To Our Subscribers: 


On behalf of the directors and editors of the National 
Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine, I wish to thank 
each one of you for your subscriptions and your loyal 
support. As you know, the magazine depends solely on 
its subscription revenue to defray the costs of publica- 
tion and distribution—and on its subscriber friends to 
let others know about its helpful articles and features. 
May I, therefore, make a request? If you do not keep 
a personal file of the magazine, will you pass your copies 
on to some friend or relative who is not a subscriber? 
Thank you. 

Mrs. JAMES Fitts HILL 
President, National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
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Last Minute News 


For the Welfare of Tomorrow's World. England's minister of education, Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, has been elected president of the conference now being held in London © 

to draw up the final charter of the Educational and Cultural Organization of the I5 
United Nations. George D. Stoddard, president-elect of the University of Illinois 
and an advisory editor of this magazine, is one of the noted educators included 
in the American delegation, of which Archibald MacLeish is the chairman. 



























FIVE-STAR. 














Our President Speaks Up. Shortly before the Educational and Cultural Conference 
convened in London, Mrs. William A. Hastings, president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and its representative at the San Francisco Conference 
(also at subsequent meetings at which much of the preliminary educational planning 
was carried on), reminded the members of the United States delegation that the 
common folks of the world want peace but are too often inarticulate and uninformed 
regarding the relation of their country to the rest of the world. She urged the 
delegation, therefore, not to overemphasize scientific and cultural matters at 

the expense of education. "If education," said Mrs. Hastings, "is to play an im-— 
portant role in helping to keep the peace of the world, we must begin at the grass 
roots of each country to educate children-——and their parents——so that they will 
understand the need for international cooperation." 


Board Meeting in Kansas City. In view of the overcrowded conditions in Chicago 
hotels, the Board of Managers decided to hold its fall meeting at the Hotel Con- 
tinental, Kansas City, Missouri, instead of the Stevens in Chicago, during the 
week of December 3. 








"America's Commitments for Peace." Mrs. L. W. Hughes, first vice-president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, participated in a discussion of this 
signally important topic at a conference of representatives of national organiza-— 
tions held at the State Department, Washington, D. C., November 26 and 27. 








Safety Serves the Nation. Two regional conferences for state safety chairmen 

and state presidents will take place during November and December-——one in Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 30 and December 1, and the other in Chicago, December 10 
and 11. Among the well-known authorities who will be heard at these conferences 
are Stephen James of the Automotive Safety Foundation; Robert W. Eaves, secretary 
of the National Commission on Safety Education; and William Davidson of the 
National Safety Council. 





National Chairman Wins Award. H. B. McCarty, National chairman of the Radio com— 
mittee, received notable recognition for his work in the field of radio education 
at the recent Ninth Annual School Broadcasting Conference, which met in Chicago. 
Although the conference was regional in its scope, Mr. McCarty was presented with 
a national award that is given annually to persons who have made outstanding con- 
tributions and rendered unusual service to radio education. 











Safeguarding Employed Youth. On December 12 and 13 Mrs. William A. Hastings, our 
National president, will attend a meeting of the General Advisory Committee on the 
Protection of Young Workers, at the Children's Bureau, Washington, D. C. 









The Baxters. As we go to press the subjects for the first 135 broadcasts in the 
current Baxter series, to begin December 15, were released by the National Congress 
and the National Broadcasting Company. Here they are: What Can We Substitute for 
War? Good Will Toward Men, Dad's at Home Now, The Baxters Air Their Views on 
Military Training, Sex Education Is Essential, The Bobby Sox Brigade, Should Sandy 
Go to Nursery School? Youth Out of Line, The Menace of Divorce, Good Manners Go 
Deep, Let's Get Rid of Prejudice, How Much History Are Children Learning? and Bud 
Bids for a Raise. 
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